









NEW YORK, TH URSDA Y, JUNE 17, 1875. 
The Week. 


7 New Hampshire dispute has ended without bloodshed, the 
judges having refused to consider the questions submitted to them. 
In this they were evidently right, and, indeed, it is difficult to see 
how they could ever have been expected to solve the question as it 
was put tothem. When it was announced ten days ago that the 
matter had been referred to the courts, we supposed it was to be 
brought before them in the usual way as a matter of disputed right 
between two persons, or, under the New Hampshire constitution, 
in the form of a request for instructions coming from the Gov- 
ernor and Council. But, far from this, the politicians seem to have 
referred the whole affair to the judiciary for arbitration—a duty 
which they very properly declined to undertake. On the opinion of 
the court being announced, the House and Senate proceeded to the 
election of a Governor, which they accomplished without much diffi- 
culty, or any loss of life on either side, the Republicans carrying the 
day, notwithstanding the presence in the Senate of the two Demo- 
cratic Senators who have given so mueh trouble. 








The Court of Appeals has reversed the decision of the Court be- 


low in the ‘Tweed habeas corpus case, and ordered his release. The 
Judges were unanimous—Judge Grover, though absent, con- 


curring. Tweed was indicted for several offences in one in- 
dictment, and each offence was charged in a separate count, 
and for each count on which he was found guilty the Judge 


inflicted a separate penalty, amounting in the aggregate to 
twelve years’ imprisonment. The Court holds that this was 


illegal, and that when the Judge had imposed the penalty 
of one year’s imprisonment and $250 fine he had exhausted his 
powers. As Tweed will be immediately rearrested in several civil 
suits and under other indictments, the decision will be of little im- 
mediate service to him except in securing his removal to a more 
comfortable prison. It may save editors in other States some use- 
less declamation to say that the judgment of the Court of Appeals 
commands the respect of everybody who knows anything about the 
matter in hand. 

New evidence has during the past week made its appearance in 
the Beecher case in the shape of a “statement” by Carpenter, 
the artist, and the discovery by the Herald of the druggist who sold 
poison to Mr. Beecher, and two workmen who happened to be wit- 
nesses in Tilton’s house to some improper familiarities between Mrs. 
Tilton and Mr. Beecher. Carpenter’s statement does not throw 
much light on the case, though it brings out some curious seenes in 
the Tilton household, as, for instance, one in which there was a sort 
of consultation or discussion between Tilton and his wife, in the 
presence of and partly assisted by Carpenter, as to how she should 
make a statement of what her sin had been. The Hera’d story is 
more important. 
that many of the newspapers are as distinetly committed on the 
merits of the case as they are to one or other party in polities) re- 
eeive it with great manifestations of approval, while the Beecher 
maintains its utter improbability. In any other 
we should say that a story of a well-known clergyman, who de- 
sired to make away with himself, walking into a druggist’s shop and, 
after first conversing pleasantly with the druggist for half an hour on 
the effects of diferent kinds of poison on the human system, calling 
for a bottle of prussie acid, and earrying it off, was in the highest 
degree unlikely to be true, as would also be a story of a well-known 
clergyman’s committing gross acts of familiarity with a woman, almost 
in the presence of two workmen. But we mest confess that reading 


press case, 





The Nation. 


| the Beecher trial regularly has dulled our sense of the difference be- 
| tween what is probable and improbable, as well as between what is 
| decent and indecent. 





| the recklessness of virtually omnipotent presidents. 


The Chicago Tribune publishes some interesting testimony taken 
by a Master in Chancery in a foreclosure suit brought by the 
Union Trust Company against the Rockford, Rock Island, and St. 
Louis Railroad. In 1868 this read placed on the market a loan of 
$5,000,000 through Mr. H. H. Boody, the principal financial agent 
of the Company; but it seems from his testimony that the proceeds 
were not all applied to the direct construction of the road, but that 
$120,000 were put into the hands of influential editors and pub- 
lishers of newspapers, the best known of whom was Mr. Henry C. 
Bowen of the Independent. Mr. Bowen received $40,000 in bonis, 
and agreed, on his part, in consideration of this sum, to ** thoroughly 
write up and endorse the enterprise,” and also to publish ‘as edi 
torial” anything that Mr. Boody should from time to time write on 
the subject, and Bowen was also to give * his personal intluence in 
connection with his aequaintance among bankers and others.” 
This contract, according to Mr. Boody’s testimony, was faithfully 
carried out. He also testified that he did not make the proposition 
to Bowen, but that the latter applied to him, and on being asked to 
explain made this reply: “The writers of the financial articles 
of the New York papers have a way of very distinetly communieat 
ing their wishes to persons situated as I was without stating it in 
I knew very distinetly from what was said that 
time ago 


very broad terms. 
the alternative was their opposition or support.” 
we called attention to a similar contract on the part of Mr. Bowen 
with the Northern Pacific Railroad. We again bring the matter 
to the notice of the theologians who write for his paper. 


Wall-Street speculation has been in a state of 


Some 


feverish re- 


action. Whether this condition was a natural collapse follow- 
ing the excessive activity of late weeks and likely to con- 
tinue through the “heated term,” or is simply a halt pending 


the truce between the railroads, remains to be seen. Opinion 
inclines to the conclusion that, as great schemes of railroad re- 
construction and consolidation are pending, the summer specu- 
lation is likely to be unusually active. Some surprise is felt 
that Mr. Garrett’s defiant talk at Chicago should be so soon fol- 
lowed by negotiations for peace, and on terms which appear to give 
Mr. Scott an advantage. The fact of a basis of settlement between 
the competing roads having been reached has a reassuring ctflect 
among holders of railroad securities ; nevertheless, the war has had 
the misfortune of leaving in the minds of investors a feeling that 
even the most solid of corporate investments may be imperilled by 
The foreign 


| exchanges continue exceptionally firm, and gold, in sympathy with 


sia ye aie — | amounts of other securities 
The Tilton press (it is really not unfair to say | 


} amount. 


the scarcity of sterling bills, verges closely upon 117. ‘The +20,000, - 
000, more or less, of five-twenties to be returned from Europe, in 
response to the “call” on account of the Sinking Fund, are going 
rapidly into the Treasury for payment; and, as merely nominal 
are sent abroad to replace them, it seems 
likely that our exports of gold may be augmented by nearly that 
The exports of specie from this port last weck amounted 
to $4,674,000. So far, the large contributions we are making to the 
bullion reserves of the Bank of England have had little effect on the 
London money market ; although, from all precedent, it would seem 
they must soon quicken the demand there for American securities. 


ir 


General trade still lacks symptoms ofrevival. Although stocks of 
merchandise are moderate, merchants show great anxiety to sell, and 
reductions in prices are made which must render the result of the 
season’s trade unsatisfactory. Manutacturers show a disposition to 
diminish rather than augment their production in anticipation of 
the fall business; and the markets for raw materials generally are 
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The 


Southern advices warrant the expectation of a 


consequently weak. 


large cotton crop, and also afford evidence that the cereal product 


of that section is likely to exceed all precedent, leaving a surplus 
for export Setting off this gain against the deficiencies of some 
other sections, it seems probable we shall have about an average 


ipply of breadstutis from the approaching harvest. Washington 


reports indicate that, owing to the large payments on account of the 
Sinking Fund, the Federal expenditures of the fiscal vear to end 
on the 30th inst. will exceed the income by fully 820,000,000. The 
cash resources of the Treasury are ample enough to make up this 
deficiency without the drain being seriously felt. 

Judge Dillon, of the United States District Court in Iowa, re- 
cently rendered a decision, which we have already noticed (Nation, 
May 27), in which he declared railroads to be in their publie char- 
acter ‘improved highways, whose life is due to the exercise of the 
State right of eminent domain and taxation,” and held that their 
public character was not divested by the fact that the ownership 


was private, and, therefore, that the lowa Legislature might control | 


the charges of the State railroads in its discretion. This is the kind 
of law the Grangers like. The Burlington (lowa) Hawkeye has, 
however, now disinterred a decision of Judge Dillon’s, made in 1869, 
when he was Chief-Justice of the State Supreme Court, in which he 
furnishes a totally different account of the law. In the latter he 
says railroad companies are “ mere private corporations, voluntarily 
organized for pecuniary profits,” whose ultimate business is *‘ that of 
& mere common carrier.” 
abolish railroad corporations, restrict their chartered powers, con- 
trol their rights and property, the same as they can do with respect 
to municipal or civil corporations, there would be some ground for 
holding that they are not essentially private. . . . . That sueh 
corporations are private, and not public, is a principle of law 
so well settled that it has not even been questioned by. counsel. 
No case ean be found which denies it.” 


Ile went, however, even further than this, in the following remark- 
able passage : “It isto be remembered also that railway corporations 
are not organized for the purpose of developing the material prosperity 
of the State. Thisis a mere incident of the business they prosecute. 
But they are organized solely to make money for their stockholders. 
The Legislature has no more power over their property or rights 
than it has over the property rights of natural persons or 
other private corporations organized under the same general law.” 
The explanation the uncharitable foreign investor will be apt to put, 
we fear, on this extraordinary specimen of judicial wabbling within 
the short space of six years, is that in 1869 the lowa farmers were 
engaged in a very discreditable attempt to repudiate the town and 
county bonds which had been issued in aid of railroad construction, 
and Chief-Justice Dillon was ready to help them, by laying down 
one theory of railroad property ; that in 1875 they are engaged in 
another attempt, equally dishonest, to force the railroads to carry 
their produce at non-paying rates, and Judge Dillon is ready to 
help them by laying down another theory of railroad property 


or 


direetly opposed to the former one. 
eye Warning the people of Lowa of the effect of these performances or 
the development of the State. Judge Dillon may help them to cheat 
the present holders of railroad property, but he cannot help them 
to get more railroads built. 

When Messrs. Phelps, Dodge & Co. were being pursued by the 
Custom-house informers under the most trying circumstances, Mr. 
H. 13. Claflin had no hesitation in throwing the weight of his opinion 
against them, and giving the moiety-men a kind of certificate of 
character. He assured the Committee of Ways and Means that 
‘*honest men had nothing to fear” under the rule of Jayne, and 
that if his own books and papers were seized, he would “ get out of 
trouble very quickly ” if he showed that “ all was honest and right.” 
We must say that this appearance of his has considerably diminished 
the regret with which the public have heard of the recent indictment 


, 
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He added: “If the legislature could | 
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of his firm by the Grand Jury, on a charge of having knowingly 
bought smuggled silks. Now, an indictment by the Grand Jury is 
and ought to be, a far more serious thing than a seizure by Jayne, 
because the Grand Jury is a legal tribunal composed of respectable 
and disinterested men, who hear sworn evidence, and when they 
say, by finding an indictment, that there is good reason for further 
investigation, they justify the public to a certain extent in believing 
there is something wrong. Jayne, on the other hand, was an 
unprincipled adventurer, who collected information secretly from 
whatever source he could, and had a large pecuniary interest in ac- 
cusing his victims, and began his proceedings by seizing the books of 
merchants and publishing them to the world as rogues on his own au- 
thority. The exposure of respectable men to this sort of attack was 
of course a most dangerous and discreditable state of things, which 
all merchants had the strongest interest in abolishing, and against 
which they owed each other support and assistance. It was not to 
Mr. Claflin’s credit that he did not take this view of the matter, and 
that he should have lent the moiety system his countenance; but 
then, all this dees not render it a whit more likely that his house 
has been concerned in smuggling silk, and ought not to prejudice 
him pending a full legal investigation. When any man has con- 
ducted a business like his on so great a seale without reproach for 
<0 many years, the presumptions of the public ought to run, and 
run strongly, in his favor. The firm has asked, in a published ecard, 
for ‘*a suspension of judgment,” and they ought undoubtedly to 
have it, and have it unreservedly. 





There have been of late more investigations into the state of 
things in the New York Custom-house, with a view to greater 
honesty, which Mr. Bristow would doubtless like to have, although 
the institution is said to be considerably improved since the old 
Murphy davs. It is “investigated” and overhauled about once in 
four years, and great efforts are said to be put forth to make it 
efficignt, but somehow they don’t succeed, owing, we are usually 
told, to the wickedness of importers. If all importers were pious, 
God-fearing men, with a fondness for paying duties, we should 
have ‘the best Custom-house on this planet,” and the Government 
would get its full revenues ; but the importers being what they are, 
there is somehow a great deal of fraud and evasion, and the Govern- 
ment loses heavily. It is reported from Washington that the great- 
est difficulty the Treasury has to deal with is the finding of com- 
petent appraisers at the rate of pay which the Government offers. 
Clerks and detectives it is comparatively easy to secure, because 
their kind of labor is abundant ; but a man with the knowledge of 
goods and the integrity competent appraisers need to have, can 
naturally command three or four times as large a salary in any of 
the dry-goods houses as the Government is willing to pay him. 
Consequently, the Government has to content itself with inferior 
men in that very department of the Custom-house in which the 
most important part of the work of preventing fraud has to be done. 
Now, when a Government does not wish to pay its officers high 
salaries, there is one well-known and widely-practised mode of 


| getting good officers at low salaries, and that is by giving them 


We are glad to see the Hawk- | 


This suc- 
As long 


permanence and social consideration in lieu of money. 
ceeds in various countries, and is based on human nature. 


as our Government refuses either to give good wages or security 


of tenure, it must expect to be poorly served, and it may ‘investi- 
gate” weekly and “ decapitate ” monthly without mending matters. 
At present it seems to be waiting for the growth of virtue among 
the importers and distillers in order to set the Civil Service on its 
legs, but we can assure Mr. Bristow that importers and distillers 
improve very slowly. 


A gentleman waked up in his bedroom in Brooklyn the other 
night to find a burglar taking his watch; he grappled with him, 
and the burglar thereupon shot him, as it seemed, fatally. The affair, 
which perhaps bears a close resemblance to the Nathan murder, is 
exciting a great deal of sensation, and there has been a de- 
termined effort made to catch the murderer. There can, of cours2, 
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be ne harm in catching him, but there are several reasons why ly 
should not be punished capitally or otherwise, which we shall 
furnish. They are not original with us, and most of our readers 
know where we have found them. 
men have been hanged for murder 
ders are committed. By parity of reasoning, it will do no good to 
imprison bim ; men have been imprisoned a great deal for murder and 
robbery, and yet they continue, as we see, to murder and rob. Neither 
capital nor any other punishment had really any terrors for this man 
when he was committing his crime, as any one may satisfy himself 
by asking him when he is caught. He will tell you be was not 
thinking of punishment at all, showing the absurdity of the talk we 
hear about ‘the deterrent effect of the gallows.” Besides this, to 
hang him would only brutalize the other burglars, by familiarizing 
them with violent death. They frequently joke and Jaugh in full 
view of the seaffold; they laugh and joke, too, when passing by the 
jail, and even in their cells inside, showing the futility of our whole 
penal system. Though last not least, society, rather than the erimi- 
nal, is responsible for his acts. If he had been well brought up, and 
had received a college education, and had had a moderate income 
when he graduated, he probably would never have stolen a cent, 
The moral of the story is that when men see a burglar taking their 
watches in their they should lie still and let him run, 
and thus avoid these sanguinary encounters. 


now 
will 
It will do no good to hang him: 
for age 


s, and yet, as We see, mur- 


bedrooms, 


The author ef ‘Ginx’s Baby,’ Mr. rE be id Jenkins, to whom we 
refer again, not because we owe him any grudge, but because he is 
a good illustration of the kind of stuff out of which Sentimentalists 
like to make “statesmen” in our day, has again been laying down 
the law in London, this time on war and peace. Why the writii 
‘Ginx’s Baby’ should give a man aright to speak authoritatively 
on questions of Continental polities it would be hard to say, but Mr. 
Jenkins evidently thinks it does. In a recent address he expiained 
what it was which recently prevented, to use his own language 
‘the catastrophe of another European war.” Most people believe 
that it was prevented by a combination of circumstances of con- 
siderable weight, such as doubts about the feeling of the German 
people, and about the sentiment of England and Italy, and, above 
all, by the opposition of Russia and Austria, and this conelusion is 
abundantly justified by all that has since transpired about the affair. 
a Mr. Jenkins knows more about it than anybody, and what he says 

s, that war was prevented mainly by “a simple circular seut from 
-pheres pleading in behalf of truth, justice, peace, and Christianity ” 
—or, in other words, a tract issued by the Peace Society which was 
sent around to European courts. “ This result,” he says, ** would 
not have followed in olden times,” which is quite true; but un- 
happily we have only Mr. Jenkins’s word for any such * result ” 
having followed in our times. To attempt to refute him would be 
labor wasted. 


The report of the progress of the Old Catholic movement made 
to the annual meeting recently held at Bonn is not very encourag- 


ing. There are supposed to be 150 Old Catholic congregations in 
Germany, but only 100 gave any account of themselves. These 


have nearly 48,000 members, young and old, and 54 priests, and 
less than pepsi of these are to be found in Prussia; most of the 
remainder are to be found in Baden and Bavaria. Tie bill, whieh 
we believe has just passed, giving Old Catholic congreg: 
share of the church funds proportioned to their numbers, w 
expected, increase their numbers, but at most the increase must be 
slight. ‘The reason is, as everybody knows, that in Germany, as in 
all other places, Catholics who dislike or despise the Pope wil 
our day take the trouble to secede or form separate denominations. 
There is not faith enough in the country to form anew church. 
Dissenters simply become rationalists, and, instead of biring a new 
clergyman, pass their Sundays at the beer-garden, and listen to 
music instead of sound doctrine. It is this which 
position of old theologians like Dr. Dillinger so melancholy. ** The 
bark is still there, but the waters are gone.” 
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eomie ether Le pro- 


t between what Park & Co. promised and wha 


actually happened. The announcement of the prospectus that the 
dividends would be kept duwn to eighteen per cent. per annunt 


until a fund of $900,000 had been 
whole profits were to be let loose monthly on the stockholders, is 
now greatly enjoved by Englishmen. As Park 
the fast two dividends, it is supposed by 
nuunr’s stern, austere nature that he enjoys it too. The 
Company on foot partly in ordet 


accumulated, after which the 


lent the money for 

those who do not know thr 

majority de 
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There has been talk of a reconciliation between the 
but 


does not 


it seems to have only slender if any 


Pope, 
Pope 


enemies, and is just now seriously 


ernment and the 


foundation. The Wish to be reconciled to an 


troubled about the doings of the 
“reemasons, of whom both he and the Chureh 


Dress Sec 


very comical ideas, evidently considering the order the very fountain 


of the most prominent forms of modern wicl 


Catholic powers are said to be busily occupied with preparations for 


the conclave which is to elect the Pope's successor, either making 
themselves acquainted with their own powers and privileges, o1 
trv' ig to make out how the thing is likely to go; but Italian aims 
are said to be contined to getting an Ltalian elected —and that an 
Italian will be elected there seems to be littl: doubt—and the Gov 

ernment postpones the work of reconciliation until he appear 

There is too little chanee of accommodation with Pius IN. t ke 
it worth while to torment him with proposals or nevotiution In 
the meantime, the policy of the Ministry towards the Chureh has 
been the subject of a brilllant debate in the Parliams ending in 
the triumph of the Government by a majority of 70. The eharge 
brought am the Opposition, led by Mancini, was that the Ministry had 
been guilty of egal and impolitie concessions to the bishops and 


clergy, 


Ministry be 
and the 


and he moved that the requested to keep invio- 
late the national dignity 
vuard the rights of the state and the 
forth in t 


delay ** the redistribution of 
the libert¥ of the inferior clergy and laity in 
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laws already in foree, and to 


prerogatives of 
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matters ecclesiastical.” 


The bills presented to the French Assembly on * Publie 
Powers” by the Ministry simply fill up some gaps in the work- 
ing machinery of the new constitution. One gives the Presi- 
dent the power of convening the Chambers in extraordinary 
session and of proroguing them, and bound to eall for an 
extraordinary session if requested to do so by a majority of 
each Chamber. He is to have also a modified veto, which con- 
sists in the power of insisting on the reconsideration of a bill to 


which he objects. It may, however, be passed a second time by a 


ority. ‘The 
proposed to make the same as under the Aime 
both houses are to have the right of going int 


ites the election of the Senate. It 


lpeacimny powers of the legislature it is 


simple maj 
rican Constitution, and 
»> secret session. The 


other bill recul: was the refusal of 


the Assembly to refer these bills to the Committee of Thirty which 
caused a majority of that body to resign, but this only made the 


Assembly laugh. The Committee was looked on as one of the 
old 
that conciliation is the order of the day. As reorganized, 


the Left being in a majority on it, 


‘pons of the ‘policy of combat,” which is out of place now 


it is com 


pletely changed in its character, 
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BUNKER HILL. 
i- way in which most good beyond the stimulation of mere emo- 
is net so much by wondering over the consequences which have 
flowed from them, as by trying to put one’s self in the place of the 
aetors in them, and to see the world through their eyes. This is 
about the most useful exercise in which a student of history ean en- 
cage, and on great anniversaries we are all students of history. What 
are most apt to do, however, is to please ourselves with fancying 
that the men of other days saw the world as we see it, and were sus- 
tained in their trials by owr hopes and aspirations, and that whatever 
we have accomplished since their time is a simple fulfilling of their 
ideal. One unfortunate result of this practice is, that those who in- 
dulge in it are apt to learn little or nothing from the lives of their 
forefathers, and, in faet, get into the way of looking at them 
with a certain patronizing pity, as one looks on one’s own boyhood. 
Many a man is parading at Bunker Hill to-day with a sort of 
ill-disguised belief that it is a greater thing to be a voter or poli- 
tician in the Republic which Bunker Hill helped to set up, than to 


1 


to be got out of the contemplation of great historic events, 


we 


the morning; and that what its defenders were trying to do in a 
blind way was what this generation has done. 

But this does not do the men either of the Revolutionary or cf 
the ante-Revolutionary days justice or anything like justice. There 
has been no pioneering in our day half so hard as their pioneering. 
No man who has pushed into the wilderness with the United States 
behind him, and all the hope and pride of its citizenship in his 
heart, has ever displayed anything like the fortitude of the men who 
settled the Connecticut Valley with nothing but a feeble colony at 
their back, and separated from all the great forces of historie 
civilization by what was to them a vast and impassable ocean, 


N 
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scendants, and which were well worth dying for, not as things which 
would end the reign of Satan, but which would make human struggles 
with the ills of a hard and trying life worthier of what they believed 
man’s nature and destiny to be. They did not know what govern- 
ment, if any, would succeed the one they were resisting ; but they 
knew that taxes ought to be voted by taxpayers, and that taxpayers 
ought to see to the spending of them; that justice should neither be 
sold, denied, nor delayed ; and that any society in which they them- 
selves lived ought to be ruled by law and not by men. 

It was this perfect definiteness of perception as to what they 
were defending that enabled them to trouble themselves so little 
about the future. They had got, they knew, the foundations of 
Anglo-Saxon government behind their breastworks ; how the legis- 
lature should be composed, or who should be governor, were, they 
felt, questions of detail. And these foundations were not newly- 
hatched theories evolved from the breasts of social or political 
philosophers, and amended from time to time in conventicles and 
essays; they were principles which ten generations had lived 
by and suffered for, and which had come over the sea with them. 


aoe : wan “© | The misfortune of many of those who in our day are trying to 
have watched all night in the redoubt, and to have fought in it in | 


| fathers 


the doctrines for which they believed their 
field, is that, most of the time, they 


carry out in civil life 
died on the 


a . é 
'not only do not know what they are fighting for, but they 


glory in their ignorance. That the past has given them any- 
thing worth defending they think exceedingly doubtful, and they 
strenuously avoid forming any definite idea of what the future has in 
store. In most of their dreams it is a sort of fool’s paradise, in 
which the difficulties by which, in our own day, human progress is 


| beset will be got rid of by some occult force, of which “love” is 


the nearest description they give us; in which all the troublesome 


| details of human activity will be settled by a general spirit of cheer- 


beyond which the elect struggled hopelessly against pope and king. | 


There has been no fighting in our day which expressed a tithe of 
the courage expressed by the fighting of those volunteers who, 
without any recognized political organization to support them, 
without general, officers, or commissariat, and with the blackest 
uncertainty about the future, lined the intrenchment at Bun- 
ker’s Hill a hundred years ago to-day. Our modern soldier, 
with his bounties and his pensions, his major-generals and his 


| they want before they shoulder their arms. 


fulness and forbearance, stimulated by occasional cheers and feur de 
joie. If society is really to be carried forward so as to keep alive the 
only fruitful activity —that which comes from rational hopefulness— 
reformers must clear their heads of cant, and find out exactly what 
The practice of envel- 
oping all the problems of our time in a mist of vague declamatory 


| aspiration, and of avoiding distinct definitions as signs of coldness 
| or over-criticism, has in it the seeds of tremendous despair. 


brigadiers, his military schools, his quartermasters, his arsenals, his | 
sanitary-commissioners, his hospital nurses, his great government, | 
his national flag, his flood of sympathy and of prayer borne in on | 


him by steam and electricity at every hour of the day and night, 
and with the eyes of the world on him every time he loads his 
musket, has never had need of the store of austere faith and pas- 


sionate valor which enabled the Puritan farmers to stand their | 
tions also, and among the most exciting of political questions, and 
| the Established Church of England is perhaps the most famous and 
| important institution of its kind the modern world has seen, be- 


ground as steadily as if they were commanded by Turenne, and 
Louvois was behind them with the resources of a great kingdom. 
The secret of their confidence, and of their resulting success, 
sv well worth studying as at the present moment, for 
it contains a political lesson of vast importance. What would 
come of their fighting the men who began the Revolution had no 
definite idea, and could have had none, any more than their great- 
grandfathers when they rose against Charles. It is very certain 
that they had no distinct political or social aim in their heads. 
‘They did not suppose for one moment that anything they could say 
or do would bring on the New Jerusalem one day sooner, or would 
hasten the reign of universal brotherhood or “free religion,” or 
perform any precess of final cleansing of the human heart. Any 
modern reformer who fancies himself their spiritual offspring might 
well take a lesson from them in modesty of outlook. And yet their 
strength lay in what Cromwell said, little over a century earlier, the 
strength of his Ironsides lay, in *‘ knowing what they were fighting 


was never 


nd loving what they knew.” They neither dreamed dreams nor 
iw visions. They looked for no model state as the result of their 
ifi but they felt, fathers felt, that they had in their 
keeping certain great political traditions of their race whieh their 
| which they owed to their de- 
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THE REVIVAL IN ENGLAND. 
‘HE large and increasing share of popular attention which re- 
ligious questions have been attracting in England for the last 
ten years, has been the most striking phenomenon of English politics. 
We say of English politics, because religious questions are, in all 
countries in which there is an established church, political ques- 





cause it is the only institution of its kind which can be called 
thoroughly national in its history and constitution. It has still a 
strong representation in the national legislature; it has until 
recently had complete possession of the leading universities ; it has 
its ministers in every parish so lodged and endowed as to make 
them the most respected and picturesque and influential features 
in English country-life, and it has had, and still has, the undivided 
affection of the most cultivated and powerful classes of English so- 
‘ciety. Almost every man of note or consideration has been baptized 
or married in it, and is bound to it by the strongest ties of interest 
or affection, and the most splendid monuments of the national 
architecture are in its keeping. In fact, there never was a church 
whose foundations were laid so deep in the soil, cr which was so 
burtressed both by tradition and custom. It is long since anything 
like @ majority of the population worshipped wic:hin its walls, and 
yet it eannet be said that its connection with the state has thus 
far been serisusly threatened by the numerical preponderance of 
Dissent What threatens it, or has seemcd to thiea‘en it, is the 
growth of rationalistie opinions, and it is largely due to their bear- 
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ing on its fate that the theological debates attract so much more at- 
tention in England than anywhere else. It is only in England that 
the rationalists can be suid to be at this moment at all fanatical or 
propagandist in their temper, or to feel the public proclamation of 
their infidelity to be a solemn duty. In every other modern country 
sultivated unbelievers are content to be let alone, and would smile 
at the notion that unbelief needed apostles or missionaries. The 
English Positivists have apparently satisfied themselves that silence 
is at least base, and that everybody who does not go to church is 
bound to let the world know why he stays at home, or incur the 
guilt of “compromise,” which appears to be the Positivist name 
for sin. There can be little doubt that this falling-off is a result 
of the immense social influence of the Church Establishment, and 
that it is the worldly advantages of adhesion to it which has in | 
England elevated negation into the rank of a new gospel. The 
imposing position of the Church, too, gives an air of keen poli- | 
tical interest to many questions which in other countries would 
have little interest for anybody but Churchmen, and raises into im- 
portance things which in other countries would attract little atten- 
tion from anybody at all. Whether a Wesleyan minister may law- 
fully put the word “Rey.” before his own name on his daughter’s 
tombstone is at this moment being solemnly argued by counsel] be- 
fore an English court, and it is not very long since English society 
was thrilled by hearing that Max Miiller was going to deliver a 
lecture on missions in Westminster Abbey—the fact being that 
Westminster Abbey is a poor place to lecture in, and that Max 
Miiller has nothing particular to say about missions; but then he is 
a kind of sceptic, and Westminster Abbey is a church. 

The press—not the religious, but the daily and weekly political 
press—are now discussing, as an important social question, the con- 
dition of the art of preaching among the clergy of the Established | 
Church, apropos of the assertion recently made that a large number 
of the vounger ministers buy their sermons lithographed at a low 
rate from hacks in London, who, having once entangled them in 
their coils, levy blackmail on them by threats of exposure. This, 
combined with a letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury on the 
Moody and Sankey revivals, in which he concedes to these gentle- 
men great success in rousing sinners from their apathy, but claims 
for the regular clergy “ the delicate and difficult task of ministering 
to anxious souls,” has brought up the enquiry, which is destined be- 
fore long to make its way to the front in all Protestant countries, 
whether the art of preaching is one that can be taught at all, or 
whether the attempt to teach it has not much to do with the declin- 
ing power of the sermon, as compared to other moral and religious 
influences, for that it is relatively declining nobody denies. 

Ministers are trained for the work in all countries on one of two 
theories: either that they are to be made, at ordination, the 
recipients of a certain mystic grace, which qualifies them exclusively 
for the administration of the sacraments, or that there exists a sci- 
ence called theology. the knowledge of which can be communicated, | 
and is necessary to a teacher of religion. In the Catholic 
Church a theologian is 2 man who is familiar with the opinions of 
other sound theologians, with the authoritative utterances of the 
Church on the various questions of doctrine and discipline. In the | 
Protestant Church, he is a man who is not only familiar with the 
writings of the theologians of his and other schools, but has a cer- 
tain skill of his own in the interpretation of Scripture. Under the 
first theory, preaching is of course of comparatively little conse- 
quence. Under the second, a good preacher has of necessity to be 
a good theologian, and in making a man a good theologian you do 
most of the work of making him a good preacher. But as the popu- 
lar interest in dogmas has declined, and as theological definitions 
have lost their clearness, a young man who leaves college well | 
versed in theology is no longer as well equipped for the work of 
preaching as he used to be. To put the matter in another 
way, the technical point of a minister's training has not the | 
value it once had. He needs now, in order to reach ‘the 
skill or dialectical acute- 


sinner,” not so much hermeneutical 
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ness, aS something else which no college can give him, and which 
books do not vield—a wide experience of life, and its trials and prob- 
lems. <Any one in our days who undertakes the task of religious ex- 
hortation must be abie to say, in order to succeed, not simply that 
he has read or thought much, but also that he has suffered and seen 
much. Of purely official consolers or guides the world is well-nigh 
tired, and the number of honest men who are willing to appear in 
any such character every day declines. The successtul preachers 
are therefore more and more those who not only have tlueney of 
expression and vividness of imagination, but to whom vears have 
brought the usual share of human burdens and anxieties. No art 
ean make the talk of a man about sorrows he has not felt, perplexi- 
ties in which he has never been plunged, and joys whieh he has 
never known, from seeming shallow and perfunctory ; and it is with 
sorrows and perplexities and joys, rather than with opinions or 
propositions, that preachers have now to concern themselves. i 
must be added, too, that in so far as a minister has to be a casuist 
he is worse off now than he used to be, because casuistry is harder 


to teach, owing to the greater complexity of life, and the greater 
range of experience needed to enable a man to see clearly threugh 


what may be called the meélée of conflicting rights and duties by 
which the simplest and humblest career is now surrounded. 

The general result is that the regular clergy in England tind 
their office perhaps more endangered by the labors of volunteers 
than it ever was before, far more than in the days of Wosle’v. 
When the Archbishop acknowledges the awakening power of the 
two American revivalists, he is not likely to seeure much heed for 
his reservation of the subsequent work of counsel to the ordained 
ministers, and any admission from such a quarter that a really 
fruitful religious awakening can be carried on to the end without 
their aid has in England political as well as religious significance. 
It is most likely, too, that the enormous success of this move- 
ment, which seems io stir the highest as well as the lowest circles, 
will have its effeet in convincing the rationalists both in ehureh 
and state of the width of the interval which still separates the 
bulk of any community from anything like a real acceptance of the 
negative position with regard to the great problems of life and 
death. The philosophers may demolish the popular belief to their full 
satisfaction, and vet find again and again that the cares and sor- 
rows of life have far more power in strengthening faith than logie 
in overthrowing it. 


JOSEPH WINLOCK. 

Dirp June 11, 1875 
Suy soul and stalwart, man of patient will 
Through years one hair’s-breadth on our Dark to gain, 
Who, from the stars he studied not in vain, 
Had learned their secret to be strong and still, 
Careless of fames that earth's tin trumpets fill : 
Born under Leo, broad of build and brain, 
He watched while others slept, in that hushed fane 
Of Science, only witness of his skill : 
Sudden as falls a shooting-star he fell. 
But inextinguishable his luminous trace 
In mind and heart of all that knew him well. 
Happy man’s doom ! To him the fates were known 
Of orbs dim-hovering on the skirts of space, 
Unprescient, through God's mercy, of his own ! 


WHO ARE OUR ANCESTORS ? 
‘(HE principles of heredity established by modern inductions in biology 
tell against the barbaric traditions of law and heraldry and for the 
rights of women, so far, at least, as the influences of strictly inherited quali- 
ties, both mental and physical, go towards determining our natures—namely, 
for the equal right of women to be counted among our ancestors. The likeli- 
hood in the average of a grandson's resembling his maternal grandfather in 
any quality is as great as that of resembling the paternal one ; and a grand- 
daughter is as likely to resemble in any quality her paternal grandmother 
This law, which appears rather by the failure of the 
various fanciful hypotheses held on the subject of heredity than by positive: 
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evidence sought for it, is on this very account the better founded in accord- 


ance with the canons of induction—namely, by the method of difference, 


or the absence of exceptions, taken together with the positive evidence for 


heredity generally, But this law does not imply that there is any tendency 


I 
of one sex to transmit to the other any proper qualities of its own, except 
in that latent state which the law essentially implies, and which, as a mode 
of transmission, is one of the most important inductions in biological 
science, having various illustrations and applications. 

Nearly all laws of heredity are properly laws of averages, against which, 
of course, evidences may be massed by a partial or one-sided induction. 
They can in general be held to be true only as governing averages ; or at 
best as being laws of such real tendencies as mask and modify and even 
countervail one another. Such real tendencies have been made out by the 
more philosophical observers, like Dr. Lucas, through the judicious choice 
of subjects for investigation least likely to be affected by chance or training— 
é.g., rarely-occurring physiological peculiarities. Some special laws have thus 
been made out, such as the tendency of transmission to the same sex of indi- 
vidual characters or peculiarities first appearing in one, though otherwise 
they have no special relation to sex ; and on the other hand, the more gene- 
ral secular, slowly-acting, and weaker tendency of transmission to both sexes 
This 
tendency is shown only in connection with the tendency to inherit acquired 
qualitiesat earlier andearlier ages, or periods of life, and therefore in a man- 
ner independent of adult sex development. The causes which keep the 
sexes different are, however, much more powerful than this tendency, which 
is apparently operative only where qualities so transmitted have ceased to 


of qualities, or degrees of qualities. which originally belong to one. 


be of special sexual importance, or have lost, as they readily might in this 
cause, their original association with sex. 

lndividual prepotency, again, or the preponderance of influence upon 
offspring of one parent over the other ; the absence of perfect equality of in- 
fluence in all respects, or the accidental inequality of influence, which may 
be said to be the most invariable fact of heredity, masks and confuses all 
other laws, whether of averages or of real tendencies. But this prepotency 





does not appear to belong to one sex more than to the other ; so that the | 
rule holds that in the long run the two sexes are of equal influence in trans- 


mitting individual or family characteristics, so faras these are independent 


of the influences of education and family traditions ; and it should be espe- | 


cially noted that characteristics associated with sex are transmitted latently, 
though none the less really, through the sex in which they do not appear. 
The very large part, however, which education has to play in human devel- 
opment—in the election and fostering of hereditary tendencies—is another 
masking and confusing cause, which may account in great measure for 
traditional and popular notions about descent, but does not really interfere 
with certain general conclusions in answer to the question, Who and how 
many are our real ancestors, or those who have determined our really inborn 

We are quite ready to agree with those who cry, ‘‘ Great is edu- 
cation !” This power is, indeed, the scientific foundation of law and moral 
responsibility ; but heredity is also great, and even adds to, we believe, in- 
stead of diminishing, the true grounds of social institutions, the rights of 
law and punishment. 

The importance of heredity leads to the rather startling consequence 
from the equality of the sexes in determining descent (exhibiting the réle 
which sexual generation takes in the phenomena of organic life generally), 
that all living beings, both animals and plants, of races in which sexual 
generation is the prevailing mode of reproduction, derive their natures 
on the average from every productive individual of only a few generations 
back whose descendants have survived within their race or biological pro- 
The true genealogical tree of science branches backwards—a cause 
of great difficulty and annoyance to the genealogist. When we 
take account of strictly inherited natures and variations of natures, 
setting aside the conventions of names and the traditions of external inheri- 
tance, we are led by the rule of the equal transmission of inborn qualities by 
both sexes to search for our origin through two parents and four grand- 
parents, to eight great-grandparents (or six if one’s parents are first-cousins), 
And our “ gret-gran’thers 
* would, with their equal spouses, make thirty-two. We 
call these ‘‘ potential” ancestors of the fifth degree, since, on account of 
the intermarriages of relatives within permitted grades of consanguinity, 
even the sixteen possible ancestors of the fourth degree may be condensed, 
Such reticulation or inter- 
lacing of branches in the back-reaching lines of ancestry through which one 
may arrive by several paths to the same individual ancestor (who, therefore, 
fills the place of several potential ancestors), becomes more and more fre- 
quent, and ultimately, or in the long run, a predominant feature of the 


natures ? 


vince. 


and sixteen potential great-great-grandparents. 
multiplied by three’ 


so to speak, to the lesser number even of eight. 
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natural genealogical tree ; for it takes but twenty generations or about five 
hundred years to reach a generation with more than a million potential 
ancestors in it, or one which can be reached through more than a million 
various lines of ancestry. We call two lines different, even though they 
may coincide in all but small portions of their courses. 

It is in a high degree probable in the average case that a few thousand 
individuals have filled the larger number of these million places, since true 
races, even of men, are usually confined to narrow provinces. An insular 
position like that of Iceland is not the only kind of isolation in a race which 
would make any one of the present generation a descendant by so many 
thousands of lines (on the average) from every productive individual 
of twenty generations ago, as almost certainly to make every such in- 
dividual, who has any living descendants at all, an ancestor of all now 
living in the province of his race. The agricultural peoples of the counties 
of England appear to be thus isclated in great measure, so that of a few 
thousands, five hundred years ago, each would be an ancestor of almost all 
living at the present time in his county. But neither such provincial 
limitations of a race, nor any but the most rigid caste interdictions of mar- 
riage, would prevent an English lord’s being the descendant of a very large 
number of peasants of five hundred years ago, since the interdicted mar- 
riages are not between absolutely separated castes, and alliances descend by 
small grades in the social seale, without scandal, through collateral lines, 
in the course of a few generations, from the noble to the serf; and ascend 
by the same grades. 

The case of Iceland affords an instractive illustration of the remarkable 
effect of the biological principle of bi-sexual generation, namely, that in « 
comparatively short, almost insignificant, period in the duration of a race, 
even the most advanced has the solidarity of a zoéphyte. Iceland has been 
occupied for about thirty-eight generations by a nearly fixed population of 
fifty thousand—an isolated race of Scandinavians. The number of poten- 
tial ancestors which any one has of the thirty-eighth degree is about 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand millions. All these were repre- 
sented in the case of the present Icelanders by fifty thousand emi- 
grants ; so that on the average each emigrant filled the places of five and 
a half millions potential ancestors, or could be reached on the average by 
this number of partially differing reticulate lines of descent. If we reckon 
the average duration of human life at a third of a century, the condensa- 
tion on the whole has been from five hundred and fifty thousand million 
possible ancestors of all degrees, to the thirty-eighth inclusive, down to the 
ene million four hundred thousand who have actually lived in the island, or 
to one in three hundred and ninety-three thousand of potential ancestors. 
It is thus made almost certain that every original emigrant to this island 
who has any present descendants at all is an ancestor of all now living. A 
doubt of this conclusion arises, however, from the circumstance that the 
inhabitants have been more or less divided into isolated provinces ; but if 
oceasional intermarriage; between members of different provinces have 
amounted to one in ten thousand marriages, a connection through these of 
every present inhabitant with all the original settlers would be in a very 
high degree probable. 

Common qualities in the Icelander distinguishing him from others of the 
Scandinavian races, such as travellers have noticed, and especially physic- 
logical ones like that early noted by Sir Henry Holland (of a superior stature 
in the Icelandic men, due mainly to the greater lengths of their spinal 
column) would not necessarily require the supposition of a close intermix- 
ture of the race to account for it, unless it be an instance of that morpholo- 
gical variation to which limited races are more subject than extensive ones. 
But such a physiological character is more likely to be the direct common 
consequence of similar conditions, exercises, and modes of life, and of their 
inherited effects, than of the mere drifting of morphological variation on one 
hand, or the survival of characters from the advantages of them in the strug- 
gle for existence. The human struggle usually depends, or has come to de- 
pend, on otherthan merely bedily or athletic grounds of advantage. Intelli- 
gence and strength in union or brotherhood have long been the vantage- 
grounds of the human contest in the competition of race with race, or tribe with 
tribe, and in opposition to unfavorable external conditions. And biology 
affords a proof, in the natural genealogical tree, of the merely natural brother- 
hood of men quite as impressive as the theological derivation of the race from 
asingle pair ; but does not make so complete and emphatic a reference back 
to one concentrated responsibility for human weaknesses and sins. How 
great this becomes on the theological theory can also be estimated by the 
above mathematical reasoning. Thus, if the degree of relationship of any 
ancestor to a descendant be represented by the number of places of poten- 
tial ancestors of his degree occupied by him, compared to the whole number 


‘ of that degree, then the relationship of each parent to their offspring would 
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be one-half ; that of each grandparent one-quarter ; of each great-grand- 
parent one-eighth ; except from the marriage of first-cousins, which would 
make a pair of the eight fill two-eighths each, or one-quarter, or be of the 
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same degree as grandparents ; and if in any remote generation a single pair 
could have filled all the places of the potential ancestors of that generation, 
their relationship to all their descendants would be of the same degree as 
that of immediate parents ; sothat though the number of potential ances- 
tors of the generation of the estimated time of Adam would be a number 
requiring more than seventy numeral figures to express it, yet with all 
these concentrated, as was possible, in a single pair, this pair comes to have 


the proximity of relationship to us of immediate parents. Such ancestors 
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| carry away any of the earth they disturbed 


as Adam and Eve would therefore be nearer relatives to us than our grand- | 


parents. 

A recent newspaper correspondence has discussed the statement that the 
Roman Princess Torlonia, though of a family which became prominent 
only eight centuries ago, was yet the descendant of a thousand Colonnas. 
The thirty-two generations which may be assumed for this period would give 
the princess about eighty-six hundred millions of potential ancestors in all. 
This number, which would of course in any case be greatly reduced by the 
intermarriage of remote relatives, might easily include among its represen- 
tatives many thousands of persons bearing this family name, but would 
doubtless also be represented by many more thousands of persons as humble 
in name and origin as the Colonnas were eight centuries ago. 


PORT DARWIN. 
MELBourRNE, March 24, 

— is just recovering from the horror of a shipwreck which 

would pass almost unnoticed in a larger community, but is a great event 
here, and affects many families in the colonies. On the 24th of last February, 
as the steamship Gothenburg was returning from the Northern Territory by 
the ordinary route round the east coast of the continent, her crew observed 
that the sea, which had been very rough, became suddenly smooth. The 
warning was disregarded, and in a few minutes the ship struck at full speed 
upon a coral reef, landing herself about three parts of her length. At first it 
was believed that she could be floated off, and no proper care was taken to 
launch the boats. But a storm came on, and the ship listed over and broke 
up so suddenly that only a few altogether escaped (22 out of 125), and most 
of them by righting a boat which had been upset. But for the accident 
that one party fell in with a steamer in waters .where ships of any kind 
are very scarce, it is probable that no one would have been saved. A South 
Australian judge, Mr. Wearing, was among the drowned, and is universally 
regretted as a man of high social qualities and great professional ability. 
Two other lawyers perished with him, and two or three other professional 
men. Most of the passengers, however, were lucky gold-diggers, 

The disaster calls attention to the new settlement on the northern coast, 
which is rapidly rising into importance. Some dozen years ago, the British 
Government handed overall that part of Australia which lies north of the 26th 
degree of latitude and between the 129th and 14tst parallels of longitude to 
the colony of South Australia. There was some reason for the gift. South 
Australian energy had explored the whole distance up to the Indian Sea, 
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and the South Australian boundary presented the nearest approach to set- | 


tlement. Still, there are grave reasons for questioning how far it was wise 
in the Home Government to offer the grant or in the Colonial to accept it. 
The Northern Territory has to be settled from the coast. It is true that a 
colonial enterprise has lately connected it with a telegraph from Adelaide; 
that the Adelaide postmaster drove across the continent in a buggy, 
traversing what our maps used to call the great Australian desert ; and that 
a few stock-owners have since taken sheep and cattle across by the line of 
telegraph. Still, when I tell you that only 100 miles of road have been 
made between Adelaide and Port Darwin, a distance of 1,600 miles, you 
will understand that the journey by land is not often attempted. Nor is a 
road across likely to be soon made. A company of a highly speculative 
kind was indeed started two years ago, which proposed to construct an ele- 
vated railway, and demanded in return a grant of forty million acres! But 
no amount of log-rolling would carry such a scheme through the Legislative 
Assembly. At present, the more we know of the interior, the more certain 
does it seem to be that it consists entirely of patches of desert and 
patches of pastoral country, without corn-land, forests, rivers, or mines ; in 
fact, with none of the features that invite settlement. Still, South Australia 
cannot neglect its costly dependency, and is rather in the position of a child 
having to carry about a baby half as big as itself; for it is but a small 


colony of some 200,000 people, mostly interested in corn, wool, copper, or | 


wine, and with but the faintest sprinkling of a mercantile community. It 


has made many blunders, but has done much good work ; and, af 

very costly failuve to occupy and survey the territory, has at last establ 

a government and order of a kind. Its success has been | ) 
exaggerated reports of the mineral wealih of the territory. It is over three 


years since South Australia was filled with rumors that gold was so plent:- 
ful in the North that the men pitching the telegraph poles were forbidden to 
So prevalent was this rep 
that employers began to apprehend a general stampede of workingmen, and 
I believe we were only saved from a very large emigration by the impossi 
bility of procuring transport. But two or three thousand men, chiefly 
miners, did actually go North to explore. A period of bubble companies 
and. stock-jobbing succeeded in due course, and this was followed by 
inevitable collapse. The truth is now known to be that the country is 
auriferous, but that there is no alluvial gold, and that large capital will be 
required to work the quartz reefs, Still, a gold-bearing country, with large 
rivers and easy communication with India and Batavia, is not likely to 
remain long without a population. 

The question now comes whether a rich strip of territory on the North 
coast of our continent ought to be governed by the legislature of a small 
colony whose nearest town of 5,000 inhabitants is 1,500 miles distant. And 
the wreck of the Gothenburg has brought up this question again, for three 
of the lives lost in that shipwreck were sacrificed to the supposed necessity 
of sending up a Judge of the Supreme Court, with an associate and a Crown 
prosecutor, to try a Chinaman guilty of burglary, who, as it turned eut, 
had escaped before the Judge arrived. Of course, this particular difficulty 
might be, and soon will be, partially met by the appointment of a resident 
Judge ; but even then there will be constant appeals to the court in Ade 
laide. 
ment. 
it is a question how the gold reefs ought to be leased ; and here, as in every 


Nor are matters of law the only ones that demand prompt settle- 
It is a question whether Port Darwin is the best site for a capital ; 


part of Australia, our waste lands are a political trouble, and are contended 
for by two classes—the sheep-farmer who rents, and the corn-farmer who 
buys. It might be an extreme measure to equip a population of two or 
three thousand with all the paraphernalia of a constitution, especially as the 
Home Government would undoubtedly msist on the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. But it is a question, I think, whether the territory would not be 
better administered as a Crown colony by a Governor and a small counci! 
The present arrangement is evidence of that curious sense of incapacity to 
govern which has succeeded to the old arrogant, doctrinaire tone of 
Downing Street. But Adelaide is not more enlightened or more disinte- 
rested than London, and practically is very little nearer to the governed 
territory ; and the present arrangement only serves to retard settlement and 
produce political complications. 

[ regard this question of the Northern Territory as one of the highest 
importance for all Australia, for a reason which Americans will understand 
The climate of the Northern Territory is sub-tropical, and it is a question 
how far men of British extraction can labor in it. 
ral who have been there, and ean get no conclusive answer, but am inclined 


| have questioned seve- 


to believe that it is a trving climate, bearable by voung men, but not by 
those who have passed middle age. Partly for this reason, and partly to 
escape the high wages demanded by Europeans, the capitalists interested 
in opening up the territory are trying to import Coolies and Lascars 
in such numbers as to swamp the whites. I have little doubt they 
will succeed. The Governor of South Australia, M1 
is a man of sense and good feeling, thoroughly opposed to slavery 
under any name or in any form. But he has little power to inier- 
fere, and perhaps does not sufficiently exert what power he has, The 
employers will carry the day against him, if, indeed, they may not be 
said to have done so, for several ship-loads of Coolies have arrived. 
It is possible that the white men, who are not very numerous in the North, 
will quickly recede before their colored rivals. 


Musgrave, 


In that case, Australia will 
have nothing worse to complain of than an Asiatic colony in one part of 
the continent. But it is possible, also, that the whites will live on side by 
side with the colored men, taking the lighter employments for themselves, 
leaving the Asiatics to hew wood and draw water, and contracting a patri- 
cian scorn for manual labor as fit only for ** niggers.” In that case, the pros- 
pect is not a reassuring one, for an arrangement found to work profitably 
and pleasantly at Port Darwin, and which has partially invaded Queensland, 
may easily overspread a large part of a continent in which the coldest 
climate is as genial as the south of France. I do not suppose I shall live to 
see slavery or a war ef races myself, but I fear there is some danger for the 
next generation if the Northern Territory continues to be administered by 
a distant government, with no check of public opinion, and with no object 
except to achieve good financial results. 
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' ,. ’ ’ 4 
Correspondence. 
THE ORIGINALITY OF PROFESSOR ADAMS'S BOOK. 
To tne Eprror or tue Nation: 


“eo 


Sir: To the communication of respecting ‘‘certain coinci- 
dences” in my recent work on ‘Democracy and Monarchy in France’ 


** which need explanation” I reply as follows : 
1. The coincident passages from Buckle and from myself relating to Hel- 
vetiusare an account of the argument of the philosopher, given, as far as pos- 
The first chapter of ‘ De 
and is a kind of abridg- | 





sible, in the language of the philosopher himself. 
l’Esprit* is entitled ‘* Exposition des Principes,” 
ment of the whole work. This was used by both Buckle and myself (as our 
references show); and that our language should correspond is no more | 
strange than that two reporters should use the same expressions in reporting | 
In very many instances, and in all the pas- | 

A |} 
| 


or abstracting the same speech. 
sages that are strikingly alike, we have simply translated the original. 
single example will be enough to show that neither Buckle nor myself wan- 
dered very far from the author we were giving an account of. Helvetius, 
after stating that we have but two faculties, that we have these in common | 
with animals, and that we are superior to animals solely by reason of ‘une | 
certaine organisation extérieure,” uses these words : 

‘Si la nature, au lieu de mains et de doigts flexibles, efit terminé nos 
— par un pied de cheval, qui doute que les hommes sans arts, sans 
wbitations, sans défense contre les animaux, tout occupés du soin de pour- 
voir & leur nourriture et d’éviter les bétes féroces, ne fussent encore errants 
dans les foréts comme des troupeaux fugitifs ?” (p. 2). 

This is the basis of my sentence : 

‘That if Nature, instead of giving us hands and flexible joints, had ter- 
minated our limbs with hoofs like those of a horse, we should have remained 
wanderers on the earth, chiefly anxious to find our needful supply of food 
and to protect ourselves against the attacks of wild beasts” (p. 41). 

And of Buckle’s : 

‘That if, for example, our wrists, instead of ending with hands, and | 
flexible fingers, had merely ended like a horse’s foot, we should have always | 
remained as wanderers on the face of the earth, ignorant of every art, en- | 
tirely defenceless, and having no other concern but to avoid the attacks of 
wild beasts, and find the needful supply of our daily food ” (p. 621). 

The other coincident passages cited by ‘‘ M. G.” might be shown to have 
had a similar origin, but space will not allow it ; and therefore I can only 
refer, for proof of the statement, to the volume itself and its foot-notes. 

It is evident that my assailant desires to convey the impression that I 
have used Buckle and the quotations given by him as my authority. To 
this the answer is that an inspection of our works will show that we used 
different editions of Helvetius, Buckle using ‘ De l’Esprit’ (Amsterdam, 
1759, 2 vols.), I using ‘C£uvres Completes de Helvetius’ (London, 1781, 
2 vols.) By comparison I find that Buckle, in his notes, has made nine 
quotations from his author, and that I have made eight ; also that of the 
eight passages quoted by myself, three only are quoted by Buckle. In 
other words, in giving an account of a philosophical theory as chiefly em- 
bodied in a single chapter of eight pages, both of us together have given 
fourteen different quotations, six of which are given by Buckle alone, five. 
of which are given by myself alone, and three of which are given by us both 

™ | 





in common, 

2. As to the correspondence of quotations from other authors, this is to | 
be said. In preparing the chapter on the ‘‘ Philosophers of the Revolution” 
I not only examined the works of the four philosophers reviewed, but I also 
examined (importing a large number of volumes for that especial purpose) | 
the works of all such contemporary and subsequent authors as I thought 
would throw light on their influence. When Buckle was first published in | 
America I read him with care, taking copious notes on the authorities to 
which he refers. These citations with others I have freely used in collecting | 
my library and in my subsequent researches. From the great mass of notes | 
thus accumulated, I used in the composition of the chapter referred to such | 
snyings and’ anecdotes as in my opinion would best illustrate the influence 
I was trying to show. ‘Phat the same and a host of others are to be found | 
in Buckle is doubtless owing to the fact that he was trying to show the 
influence of the same writers, though for quite another purpose. Whether | 
these facts show any improper indebtedness to Buckle, I leave to others to | 
judge. i . 

3. The next article in the indictment is that, ‘‘ after disposing of Hel- | 
| 
| 

| 


~ 


vetius, Mr. Adams makes up his notice of Condoreet in precisely the same 
manner.” Presuming that this is a typographical error for Condillac (as Con- 
dorcet is not mentioned ‘in the volume), I reply that I have made just four 
quotations from Condillac, and that not a single one of them is to be found 
in Buckie. Moreover, my refatences, are all to the ten-volume edition of | 
Condillac’s complete works, while Buckle’s are all to a two-volume edition. 


The Nation. 


| considered. 


| quoted by Buckle. 
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4. “From his examination of philosophical theories,” says ‘‘ M. G.,” 
‘** Buckle proceeds to consider the influence these exercised on the spread of 
physical science. Mr, Adams does the same, but he mentions not a name 
nor a fact that is not contained in Buckle.” 

This statement shows either great carelessness or great disingenuousness. 
Buckle devotes thirty solid pages (627-657) to his exposition ; I, a single 
paragraph (p. 49) to mine. Buckle’s was intended as a most exhaustive 
summary of all that was done for science by the writers referred to ; mine 
was merely a qualifying paragraph thrown in to prepare the way for the 
political discussion that follows. That every ‘‘ fact and name,” therefore, 
contained in mine should be found in Buckle is certainly no marvel. They 
are also all found in Whewell, and I doubt not in every writer on the history 
of science. 

5. ** Remarks about him [Rousseau] by Bonaparte, Hume, Lord Holland, 
Pathay, ete., are quoted. They are al} given in Buckle, p. 767.” 
This statement will appear in its true light when the following facts are 
On turning to Buckle, I see that he has referred to nineteen 
different authors ; on referring to * Democracy and Monarchy’ (pp. 76-79), 
I find that I have referred to thirteen. Now, of these thirteen five only are 
I have given ‘‘remarks about him” (?.e., Rousseau) 
by Lessing, Herder, Kant, Schiller, Goethe, Carlyle, and Maine, to none of 
whom (save to Goethe, and that for a remark different from mine) does 
Buckle refer. Yet ‘‘M. G.” declares ‘they are all given in Buckle” !! 

6. In respect to the passage cited from De Tocqueville, I have only a word 
to say. That I used the book very freely is shown by my numerous quota- 
tions and references. Concerning the intellectual genesis of the figure and 
the comparison contained in the two quotations I have no recollection. My 
presumption is, that having read the passage in De Tocqueville, I afterwards 
reproduced the comparison and the figure without thinking of the source 
from which they had come into my mind. I believe it is admitted that 
there is such a thing as ‘‘ unconscious memory” ; at any rate, this explana- 
tion must go for what it is worth. 

7. In speaking of the chapter on ‘*The Rise of Napoleonism,” and 
its original appearance in the North American Review, my assailant 
remarks: ‘‘ There are various kinds of reviews, all equally legitimate, 
providing only that in writing one kind the reviewer does not pretend 
to give another”—which is to say, the article professed to be what it 
was not. This conclusion was reached after the declaration that it ‘was 
first printed as a review of Lanfrey and other works.” To which 
I respond as follows: The article was nof printed as “a review of Lanfrey 
and other works,” but simply as an essay on the subject embodied in its 
title. If it could be said to ‘‘ pretend” to be anything, it was an account 
of “The Rise of Napoleonism,” as revealed by the most recent and most 
trustworthy authorities ; certainly, it never pretended to be anything else. 
At the head of the article stood, in accordance with a well-known habit of 
the quarterlies, what I believed to be the most important of such author- 
ities. Of these, Lanfrey was placed first, simply because his is the great— 
indeed, the on/y—history of the period written since the publication of the 
‘ Letters and Despatches of the First Napoleon.’ The book was used, there- 
fore, not to be reviewed, but as a great source of information—indeed, just 


” 


| as Macaulay used Nugent’s ‘ Memorials’ and Thackeray's ‘ Life of Pitt’ in 


preparing his famous essays on Hampden and Chatham. As the essay was 
largely narrative, not to have made free use of Lanfrey would have been 


_ utterly inexcusable ; to have made dishonest use of him, and then to have 


invited attention to my dishonesty by constantly quoting and referring to 
him as I do, would have been simply to advertise myself gratuitously not 
only as a literary trickster, but as a literary fool. The book was constantly 
‘ollowed, but original authorities were just as constantly consulted. 
8. ‘Not even Mr. Adams’stitle is original, for about three years ago Mr. 

H. Reeve published ‘ Royal and Republican France,’ a work of precisely the 
same character.” . 

To the momentous charge embodied in this paragraph I plead not 
guilty, though unfortunately I have only my word to place in opposition to 
that of my assailant. I cannot, however, allow the distinguished friend 
and translator of De Tocqueville, ‘‘ Mr. H. Reeve,” to lie under the imputa- 
tion of having produced a work of “ precisely the same character” as the 
one to which *‘ M. G.” has given his attention. I have not had the pleasure 
of reading the handsome volumes of Mr. Reeve, but on turning them over 
in a book-store I see that they are made up of the essays on French subjects 
with which for the last thirty years he has enriched the English quarterlies. 
I seriously fear, therefore, that the only similarity between my book and 
his is in their titles—and in the imagination of ‘‘ M.G.”—Very truly yours, 
ee C. K. Apams. 

Axy Arpox. June 12, 1875. 
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The 


Notes. 


T= twenty-fourth meeting of the American Association for the Advance- | 


ment of Science will be held at Detroit on Wednesday, Aug, 11. 
Within the past fortnight has appeared the volume of Proceedings at the 
meeting held last year at Hartford. 
dent, Professor Lovering, the reports of committees, and a large number of 





secretary, F. W. Putnam). 
been opened in Boston for this week under the best auspices. 
vantage of the attraction of the Bunker Hill celebration, and the net pro- 


It contains the address of the Presi- | 
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ation. 


copied from an original sketch by Archibald Robertson, and is a curi 
memento of both the Jersey and the New York shores of the Hudson. 
More sketches by the same and perhaps other artists, which have never yet 
seen the light, will be inserted in * Old New York.’ Mrs. Greatorex’s etchings 
are in pen-and-ink, reproduced here with unusual sharpness by some of the 


us 


LrOss 


than learned. * A history of New York, by another lady, Mrs. Lamb, i 


photographie printing processes ; the text, by M. Despard, is ipy rather 


we 


believe, in press, and will be liberally illustrated from manuscript and 


| other sources in respect to the antiquities of the metropolis. 
interesting and valuable papers (Salem, Mass., published by the permanent | 


An exhibition of Revolutionary relics has | 
It takes ad- | 


ceeds will be placed at the disposal of the Ladies’ Centennial Commission of | 


Boston. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have printed very tastefully in clear 
type the Rey. Dr. Storrs’s address, delivered before the N. Y. Historical So- 
ciety on April 15, on ‘The Early American Spirit and the Genesis of it.’ 
Though commemorating the seventicth anniversary of the Society, it is really 
one, and one of the best, of the Centennial orations of the day. The Cen- 
tennial, by the way, comes opportunely to redeem our ‘* eloquence” from 
the disrepute into which politics had plunged it ——Cassell, Petter & Gal- 
pin send us the first four parts of a new ‘ History of the United States,’ writ- 
ten anonymously from an English standpoint and for English readers pri- 
marily, but in a fair and sympathetic spirit. We can better speak of its 
merits as the work progresses. 
good, and the illustrations fresh and helpful, always excepting the unprofit- 
able kind for which the imagination alone is responsible, such as (p. 60) the 
massacre of the settlers by the Indians, the subsequent flight of the latter 
(p. 72 
ing Capt. Smith’s life (p. 31, a double exercise of the fancy), ete. ete.—all 
full-page wood-cuts. The United States Naval Institute was founded at 
Annapolis in 1873, and the papers read at the monthly meetings during that 
and the following year have now been collected in one volume of ‘ Papers 
and Proceedings.’ The contents are in every way creditable to the mem- 
bers of the Institute and to our navy. The voyage of the Tigress in search 
of the Polaris ; the interoceanic canal via the Isthmus of Darien and the 
Atrato River ; the manning of our navy and mercantile marine ; the fight 
of the Monitor and Merrimac ; our fleet manceuvres in the Bay of Florida, 
are papers which will interest the general reader. 
cal topics are compound engines ; the requirements of the marine compass; 








The mechanical execution is noticeably | 


—Professor Joseph Winlock, Director of the Observatory of Harvard 
College, died suddenly after a brief illness last Friday morning, June 11, at 
the age of forty-nine. One of the foremost of American astronomers, whi 

honorable career in science began thirty years ago, who has filled with 


3.) 


great credit several important positions of scientific labor and trust, is thus 
cut off in the midst of a life whose usefulness cannot be estimated | 
nary standards, Well-known and highly estimated by all active collabora- 
tors in astronomy, both at home and abroad, he was never so well-ku 
to others or to the public as his important services deserved, Thi 
chiefly on account of a modest shrinking from any candidacy for honor 
amounting almost to an aversion from them, and an indifference to ai 
critical or merely popular reputation. Immediately upon graduating fro 
Shelby College, Kentucky, in 1845, he was appointed Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy in that College, where he remained until S52, 
when he removed to Mass. took the 
computations of the ‘American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac,” then 


Cambridge, » and part in 


under the superintendence of Admiral C. H. Davis. In 1857, he was 
| appointed Professor of Mathematics of the United States Navy; and in that 
| capacity served in succession as Assistant at the Naval Observatory at 


), the last moments of Sir Humphrey Gilbert (p. 12), Pocahontas say- | 


Among the more techni- | 


| Causes of Steam-Boiler Explosions. 


the armament of our ships-of-war ; and experimental determination of the | 


centre of gravity of the U. S. steamer Shawmut.——The third annual re- 


port of the Managers of the Zodlogical Society of Philadelphia shows a | 


large accession of members, very considerable additions to its collection of 
animals, and a flourishing condition generally. The financial scheme of 


logical garden. ‘‘ Those who are seeking a good return for their capital 
will find,” says the report, ‘‘in the certificates of the loan of this Society a 
sure and profitable investment.” These certificates (for $100 and upwards) 
bear interest at six per cent. in money and two and a half per cent. in tick- 
ets of admission to the garden.——We learn that Professor C. F. Hartt of 
Cornell has been appointed, with Major Continho, a Brazilian, to take 
charge of the Geological Survey of Brazil. 

—Evidently, American literature for the next few years is to be 
markedly retrospective in character. The physical and the moral land- 
marks of pre-Revolutionary times are finding their host of commentators, 
illustrators, and preservers. New York has had rather less than its share 


Washington, as Superintendent of the Nautical Almanac and as Director of 
the Mathematical Department of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. 
On the breaking out of the war, in 1861, he was a second time made Super- 
intendent of the Nautical Almanac. 
the position of Director of the Observatory of Harvard College, and Phillips 
Professor of Astronomy, to which he was appointed in 1865—a_ position 
already made highly honorable by the labors of his predecessors, the distin 
guished astronomers, Professors W. C. Bond and G. P. Bond. He has also 
l of 
inted 
g the 


f 
a 


Ilis next service to astronomy was in 


served at the same time as Professor of Geodesy in the Mining Scho 
Harvard College. Only a months ago, Mr. 
him the Chairman of the Congressional Commission for Investigatin 
These many appointments to places o 


ic 


few Bristow 


apy 


responsibility are evidences of the rare sagacity, skill, sound judgment, and 
integrity of character which were qualities conspicuous to all who knew 
of 
the Cambridge Observatory, he proceeded with energy to complete its equip- 


him well or dealt with him in his various duties. Upon taking charge 


: | ment, adding to its already famous resources a meridian circle, constructed 
this Society deserves the attention of any city desirous of mantaining a zoi- 


|; astronomical spectroscopy. 


in accordance with his designs by Throughton & Simms of London—an 
instrument whose performance has been pronounced by competent judges 
the best of its kind in the world. The distinguished astronomer, Adams, of 
Cambridge, England, subsequently ordered an instrument from the same 
makers to be constructed on the same model. Professor Winlock 
secured for this Observatory a very perfect astronomical clock, made by 


also 


Frodsham of London, from which, through contrivances of his own, true 
time is telegraphed to neighboring cities. He also set the famous equatorial 
instrument of the Observatory upon a new career of usefulness and glory in 
In 1870, he put into regular working efficiency 


| a mode of observing the sun—namely, by a single lens, a heliostat, and 


of these, certainly as compared with a city like Boston, and we are glad of | 


any symptoms of an active antiquarian interest in the past which is entirely 
gone, as well as in that which is rapidly passing away on this island. Both 


these links in the continuity of the history of New York are caught up in a | 
| American expeditions; but in all that really constitutes effective originality 


work of which the first number lies before us : ‘Old New York, from the 
Battery to Bloomingdale’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). The projector of it is 


Mrs. Eliza Greatorex, with whose etchings of scenery in Colorado and of | 


the home of Albert Diirer many of our readers are doubtless familiar. 
is an artist not in the front rank of etchers, certainly, but her work always 
commands respect, and this her latest seems to us equal to her best. She 
looks at the few historic buildings left us through a veil which softens out 
of sight their present incongruous surroundings, and creates as far as is 
possible an illusion of the century whose true physiognomy we strive to 
recall, Most successful from a picturesque point of view is the old Jersey 
Ferry House, but there is little to choose between the remainder—St. Paul's 
Church, the Battery, the Carey-Ludlow House, and Sir Henry Clinton's 
headquarters.'' A view of New York from Hobuck (Hoboken) in 1796 is 


She | 


photograph—which he independently conceived. and was the first to utilize 
as a form of systematic observatory work. French astronomers have lately 
been contending with one another about priority in the conception of this 
method of observation, which was so important a part of the equip- 
ment for observing the transit of Venus last December furnished to 


He 


was, however, almost entirely indifferent, in the singieness of his devotion 


the honor of this invention undoubtedly belongs to Professor Winlock. 


to his favorite science, to popular fame, or even to contemporary recogni- 
tion. Besides his observatory work, he was engaged on two occasions in, 
the direction of expeditions to observe solar eclipses—namely, that to Ken- 
tucky in August, 1869, and that to Spain in December, 1870. Though 
ingenious as an inventor, his judiciousness was so much more prominent # 
quality that his originality is shown rather in a thoroughness and detailed 
efficiency of contrivance than in the more briltiant qualities that distinguish 
the more famous inventors, Very numerous fittle but very effective im- 
provements in astronomical methods distinguish the astronomical art of the 
present day: and in these Professor Winlock’s originality was very consider- 
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able. Among his published works, besides the ‘Annals of the Observa- 


The Nation. 


tory’ under his directorship, are a set of tables of the planet Mercury | 


(arranged with characteristic neatness and ingenuity); brief papers in astro- 
nomical journals and in the ‘Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences.’ He was a native of Kentucky, and the grandson of 
General Joseph Winlock, who entered the American army at the beginning 
of the Revolutionary War and also served in the war of 1812, and was a 
member of the convention which drew up the constitution of the State of 
Kentucky, 


—Every six months the Boston Daily Advertiser is made the medium of 
an wsthetic discussion more or less characteristic of the New England 
capital. The last time it was a musical question, and there was some heavy 
firing exchanged by the Teutonic purists and the Italian eclectics. To-day, 
Mr. Charles H. Moore writes in praise of the beautiful Paul Veronese lately 
committed to the care of the Atheneum (together with several French 
pictures of great value) by Mr. Quincy Shaw, and by way of pointing his 
moral gives a side-thrust at the fine examples of Millet in the same collec- 
tion. Without delay, several anonymous writers spring to the rescue of 
Millet. Mr. Moore, at the time of our last information, had not rejoined, 
and perhaps will not feel himself obliged to do so, for the letters of his 
antagonists have the drawback of being rather vague and wandering, 
while his own communication was extremely definite and to the point. <A 
short but intemperate note by Mr. W. M. Hunt (the only one signed) does 
not strike us as contributing a valuable element to the discussion. Mr. 
Moore, we say, is definite; he gives us an exact mechanical recipe 
for enjoying Paul Veronese. He recommends the student to make a 
parallelogram and fill it with a series of shades proceeding from 
black to white, and then mark on it certain points corresponding 
with the gradations of tene in the painter’s flesh-surfaces. One 
should also (and this advice is not explicitly addressed to the ‘* student ”’) 
make a point of comparing a certain jewel on the breast of Saint Catherine 
with any detail—*‘ if any can be found ”—in the adjacent Millets and Tro- 
yons. The value of this advice seems to us to depend altogether upon what Mr. 
Moore means by the ‘‘ student.” If he means one thing, the performance 
with the parallelogram is quite too little trouble ; if he means another, it is 
quite too much, If he means a youthful, unperceptive, undeveloped person 
who has been put upon a bench with a primer to get a lesson in “art” by 
rote, this after all rather simple contrivance will prove insufficient for mak- 
ing him apprehend the generous beauty of a fine Veronese. If, on the other 
hand, he means the usual intelligent amateur, the admirer, the observer, the 
enjoyer, the demands of the parallelogram will seem a very unmannerly 
intrusion. This latter student has a more effective process of his own. 

—The operation of the jewel on Saint Catherine’s breast seems superficially 
a simpler one, but we think this appearance is deceptive. (We assume, of 
course, that any other jewel on a breast in a picture of equal value by 
the same author, might be used in a similar way.) It involves, in 
the first place, your always having a Millet or a Troyon, or another 
French picture of equal value, in the immediate neighborhood, and 
it leaves you in uncertainty whether the ‘‘detail” which you have 
carefully selected in it for your experiment is really a detail at 
all, and whether therefore the experiment is not in the nature of things 
invalid. Paul Veronese is a magnificent painter, but the number of 
persons disposed to risk this amount of possibly unremunerated exertion for 
the sake of appreciating him is after all inconsiderable. There is only one 
rule of general application, we fear, for appreciating a picture—namely, to 
enjoy it. The greatest painter cannot ask more than that. Mr. Moore says 
excellently that ‘*the men of deep and comprehensive insight perceive the 
necessity of complete characterization of every visible form.” It is almost 
impossible, it seems to us, to state too strongly the rights of complete char- 
acterization. That is essentially what intelligent painting always proposes 
to itself. Some painters, of course, find it in one mode of representation, 
some in another, but it is what each in his own way undertakes to give us 
Mr. Moore indeed affirms that Millet (of whom he thinks very ill) quite fails 
to give it to us—that the most he does is to ‘‘ convey more or less of true 
But here again, surely, the critic is infelicitous. 
If we were obliged to define Millet’s power in a single word, we would say 
it was the power of characterizing. Mr. Moore perhaps uses the word in 
some peculiar sense ; we use it in that of representing objects so that the 


and pleasant sentiment.” 


vision immediately recognizes their nature and use, and goes to meet 
them sympathetically, imaginatively, with relish and friendliness. 


Millet represents toil-worn peasants—their attitudes, their gestures, 


their clothes, their furniture, their implements, the soil in which they 
work, and (so far as he can as a painter) their temperament, their feelings, 
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It is a perfectly definite class of objects, and we have always regarded the 
painter's representation of it as quite a triumph of solid, complete, per- 
suasive characterization. We should even go so far as to say that there are 
sections of characterization in Millet’s pictures, of corresponding dimensions, 
which have given us as much pleasure as that jewel on Saint Catherine’s 
breast. Weare afraid Mr. Moore’s extreme enjoyment of Paul Veronese has 
made him unjust to the remarkable Frenchman—which is an unfortunate 
result for so elevated an emotion. We would strongly urge other students 
to guard against a similar accident ; for surely the great Venetian himself, 
if he were to revisit the earth, would, with his superbly liberal sense of the 
pictorial, find an ample measure of the same gift in Jean-Francois Millet, 
and reflect sagaciously that the world is wide—since a brother artist can be 
so little of a Venetian and yet so much of a painter. 


—The poetry of the Atlantic Monthly for July includes a rather large 
number of noticeable poems. One or two of these we should be inclined to 
quote at length were it not for the pathetic appeal made by the publishers, 
who inform the editors of the country at large that great injustice is fre- 
quently done by the reproduction of entire contributions from magazines, 
the sale of the original being often in this way interfered with, and the 
copyright (which the publishers of the magazine are very likely to own) also 
impaired in value. To some people it may seem strange that for such in- 
juries as these the publishers or owners of the magazine should not bring 
an action at law, since there can be no doubt that the reproduction of a 
copyrighted article or poem is an actionable offence. But the explanation 
of their somewhat suppliant attitude on the subject is, we suppose, that an 
action for what seems on its face to be a compliment would have rather an 
odious appearance, and would be likely to open the flood-gates of edi- 
torial calumny upon the heads of the offending publishers. It would 
also be unquestionably difficult to prove what amount of damages were 
due the publishers. However, the publishers certainly have a right 
to what they ask, and we are therefore prevented from quoting entire 
one or two of the shorter poems in this number, particuiarly Mr. 
Lowell’s sonnets, and a poem by Mrs. Kemble called ‘‘ Waking.” The 
latter undertakes to express a kind of pain which we should say, speaking 
from general recollection, had not often been attempted in verse, and to 
our mind the verses are very powerfully impressive, almost throughout. 
The last lines, we confess, appear to be dragged in to complete the ex- 
tremely difficult measure, but to all those who have known the dull leaden 
weight of a grief which sleep only seems to numb for the time, we think these 
lines must prove more than interesting. Mr. Edgar Fawcett hassome pretty 
verses on ‘‘ Moss,” in which he achieves a simplicity rather unusual with 
him, and Mr. T. B. Aldrich contributes a poem on “Identity,” which de- 
scribes an incident in ‘* Twilight Land” and in ‘‘No Man’s Land” the ex- 
act nature of which we do not make out. In this land, which at the first 
blush we should suppose to be the next world, two ‘‘ hurrying shapes” meet 
and bid each other stand. One cries out agape, ‘‘ And.who are you ?” to 
which the other replies, ‘‘ I do not know, I only died last night.” This reply, 
taken-in connection with the title, seems to imply that Mr. Aldrich wishes 
to suggest an heretical doubt as to the identity of souls before and after 
death, but as this fancy is hardly in Mr. Aldrich’s vein, we suppose we may 
be mistaken, and can only regret that no solution of the puzzle (which as a 
puzzle is pretty enough) is promised in the August number. 


—The prose in this number of the magazine comprises among other con- 
tributions an article on ‘‘ Passing the Cataract of the Nile,” by Charles 
Dudley Warner; an account of the battle of Bunker Hill, by Mr. Horace 
E. Scudder; a scientific study of lightning and lightning-rods, by Mr 
John Trowbridge; an account of the progress of Russia in the East; an arti. 
cle on ‘* Washington in Cambridge,” by Alexander McKenzie; and an essay 
descriptive of an ‘obsolete fine gentleman,” who is no other than the 
Italian fine gentleman of the latter part of the eighteenth century, as he 
appeared to the eyes of the satirist and poet Parini; as well as another 
instalment of ‘‘ Roderick Hudson,” by Mr. James; an essay on the ‘Social 
Aspects of the German Romantic School,” by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen ; and 
a story called ‘ Broke Jail,” by D. H. Johnson, The names of most of 
these authors are so well-known that the reader has a pretty clear idea be- 
forehand what to expect from each of them. This, however, cannot be 
said of Mr. Trowbridge. His article ought to be read by all householders 
who have been of late years deluding themselves with, the belief that the 
lightning-rod was an obsolete invention, which instead of directing light- 
ning from a house attracted it. The fact seems to be that Franklin’s name 
is deservedly honored, and the reason why lightning-rods have here and 
there earned a bad reputation is because they have been badly erected or 
badly connected with the ground. Mr. Howells’s article will be found ex- 
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tremely pleasant reading, and we should recommend Mr. Warner, before 
writing anything more of foreign travel, to study his style a little. Mr 


Warner does not scem to have made up his mind in writing about the Nile 
whether to describe his adventures naturally, or in the manner of Mark 
Twain, and shows an inclination to ** drop into ” humor of a sort that is be- 
yond all endurance. 

—The London Times of May 25 contains a full report of the Rede Leec- 
ture delivered in the Senate House, Cambridge, on the preceding Satur- 
day, by Sir H. S. Maine. His subject was : ‘* The effects of observation of 
India upon modern European thought.” The lecture is one of the 
ablest of Sir Henry Maine’s productions. It exhibits in a condensed 
form his remarkable and, in our generation, unequalled power of philoso- 
phical analysis of the elements of early civilization, and his equally remark- 
able power of exhibiting the relations of modern institutions to the early, 
if not primitive, forms from which they take their origin. The lecture is 
written, as becomes a spoken discourse, in a style of great vigor and ani- 
mation. It contains little that is absolutely novel to the careful student of 
its author's earlier treatises, but it presents certain important topics in a 
new light, and opens the way to fruitful fields of enquiry. The lecture is 
so rich in thought and abundant in suggestion that we cannot attempt a 
full analysis of it, but must be content to note only some of its most strik- 
ing passages. After speaking of the circumstance that knowledge of India 
has deeply affected European thought in many ways, Sir Henry Maine 
points out the fact that Sanskritic study has been the source of certain in- 
direct effects of prodigious practical importance. ‘‘ There is no question of 
jts having produced very serious political consequences . . . . for the new 
theory of language has unquestionably produced a new theory of race.” 
But perhaps the most important of the numerous suggestions contained in 
the lecture is the following: ‘‘India has given to the world comparative 
philology and comparative mythology, it may yet give us a new science not 
less valuable than the sciences of language and of folk-lore. I hesitate to 
call it comparative jurisprudence, because if it ever exists its area will be so 
much wider than the field of law.” And the lecture is mainly devoted to 
showing that the undertaking to found such.a science is conceivable and 
practicable. Incidentally, Sir Henry Maine touches on a great number of 
interesting matters, such as the contrast between popular and correct views 
of Indian civilization, the character of the Brahminical religion, the nature 
aud operation of caste, and, most important of all, the Eastern forms of 
ownership and their relation to those of the West. This contribution to 
the history of property would alone suffice to give great value to the 
lecture. The lecture ought to be reprinted in this country. It is a con- 
tribution of no slight worth to the general stock of thought. 


—Sir Henry Maine has the courage of his opinions. Tere is one of his 
obiter dicta: ** Competition is the regulated private war of ancient society 
gradually broken up into indistinguishable atoms.” And here is a striking 
sentence: ‘* Whenever a corner of the veil which hides from us the primi- 
tive condition of mankind is lifted, there are two positions, now very 
familiar to us, which seem to be falsified by all that we are permitted to 
see—all men are brothers; all men are equal.” ‘1 conceive,” says Sir 
Henry Maine, ‘“‘that the investigation [into the origin and growth of 
the social and juridical institutions and conceptions of men] might throw 
quite a new light on this part of the social mechanism. As one con- 
sequence of a new method of enquiry, I believe that some celebrated 
maxims of public policy and private conduct, which contain at most 
a portion of truth, might be revised and corrected. Among those I do 
not hesitate to place the famous ‘ greatest happiness’ principle of Bentham. 
Great ‘as is the reluctance to accept ‘the greatest happiness for the greatest 
number’ as the standard of morality, no observant man can doubt that it 
is fast taking its place in the modern world as the regulative principle of 
all legislation. The theory has great imperfections unless some supple- 
mentary qualifying principles be discovered, and for these qualifications I 
look to some new application of comparative methods to customs, ideas, 
and motives.” A stronger plea for the value of abstract studies in a prac- 
tical community like our own, trying to work out salvation by democracy 
and ecuality, could hardly be made. 

—One of the latest of Mr. Ruskin’s pamphlets is ‘ Proserpina: Studies 
of Wayside Fowers, while the air was yet pure among the Alps, and in the 
Scotland and England which my Father knew. Part I.’ Discursive as all 
Mr. Ruskin’s late writing is apt to be, and with indications of weariness and 
restlessness that give pain to readers conscious of their obligation to the 
writer, this little book exhibits in a delightful way Mr. Ruskin’s unri- 
valled fineness of perception and truth of immediate vision. It is not a 
methodical botanical treatise, but it contains much exact information and 
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poetic suggestion concerning plants which every lover of flowers is glad to 


get and would not easily find elsewhere. The frontispiece is worth stud) 
it represents the common heath blossoming and stricken in days. It is a 
beautiful piece of draughtmanship, beautifully engraved, and might serve 
as a lesson to those students of drawing who are beginning to be discontented 
with the lifeless and ill-drawn patterns of Mr. Walter Smith and the inti- 
delities to nature of Mr. Prang’s admired chremolithographs. 

—A remarkable etching by Rajon from Watts’s portrait of Mill has 
just been published. It is not only a likeness in which the characteristics 
of Mill’s face are rendered with striking correctness and simplicity, but 
is also a print of rare merit in technical execution. [t may stand com- 
parison with the best engraved portraits. While rendering the fine intel- 
lectual forms of Mill’s head and the rigid lines of self-discipline which 
show the force of his moral nature, Mr. Watts has succeeded at the same 
time in indicating those subtile refinements of sentimental expression, and 
that peculiar mobility of countenance by which the emotional sensitiveness 
of his nature was exhibited. Such a portrait is the best possible illustration 
of the autobiography, outer and inner man being surprisingly illuminative 
of each other. The background and body of the portrait are too heavils 
etched for best effeet—partly in compliance with a bad passing fashion 


partly, no doubt, to reproduce as nearly as may be the deep tone of the 
picture. But the etching of the head is masterly. There is no waste 

random work. It is the work of a man who knows the value of line not 
less than of tone—a praise that can be given to very few of the modern 


and popular etchers. 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S MEMOILRS,* 
Il. 


| story of the campaign of Atlanta is not given with a fulness 

proportionate to its importance, or quite in keeping with the amount 
of detailed description devoted to other campaigns. This is, no 
doubt, in the main an unavoidable thing, growing out of the nature 
of personal recollections. In narrating his own experience, the wri 
grows more general as his career widens. As a captain, he speaks of 
his regimental mess and his company officers. As a brigadier, he tells us of 
his colonels and their regiments ; but when he becomes the commander of a 
great army, he rarely has occasion to extend his notice beyond the com 
mandants of the wings of his army. There are some points, however, in 
which we think the book shows haste, and in which it is not yet too late to 
add profitably to the information given. One of the most essential things 
to enable a critical reader to understand the movements of a campaign, and 
one of the most satisfactory, is an analytical table showing the full organiza- 
tion of the command. This General Sherman usually gives, but not always 
on the same system. The table showing the organization of the army under 
his command at the time of Johnston's surrender, gives the name of the 
State and number of every regiment, with names of brigade, division, 
corps, and army commanders. That which shows the strength of the army 
with which the campaign of Atlanta was begun is ful! in numerics] parts, 
but very-deficient in description of the subordinate organizations, giving 
neither regiments, brigades, nor divisions, and names no officers below the 
grade of corps commanders or commandants of special detachments. It is 
often cumbersome to embody such tables in the text of a historical book, but 
either in the foot-notes or in the appendix they should be given with the 
utmost fulness and on a consistent and definite plan. 

The ** Mareh to the Sea” will always have a romantic interest to the 
readers of American history, and Sherman’s narrative of it is perhaps the 
most attractive part of his book, With his quick eye for the humorous, he 
seized upon many amusing facts, and they are generally so illustrative of 
events and of the character of the people, both white and black, that they 
are free from any well-founded objection. This is also true, in the main, of 
the description of the march from Savennah northward, though in giving 
his version of the burning of Columbia it would have been in better taste 
to have avoided offensive reference to Wade Hampton and his part in the 
controversy. The false accusation of having ordered the burning of the 
city was well calculated to exasperate a man like Sherman ; but the proof 
of its falsity has long since been public, and a dispassionate statement of 
the facts was certainly all that was desirable. The circumstances made the 
charge credible to the whole body of the Southern people, and it was natural 
that they and their leaders should repeat it till it was both disclaimed and 
disproved. 

The treatment of his personal relations to others is, throughout, the 
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In all that belongs to the 
larger discussion of plans of campaign, he is just and fair in allotting 
He gives to Halleck the praise for 
and correct strategy in the campaign of Fort Donelson 


vulnerable part of General Sherman’s book. 


the merit of authorship and execution. 
} mnprenet! ve 
and Shiloh ; he accords to Grant the conception and execution of the cam- 
of Vieksburg ; and he claims distinctly and without circumlocution, 
as he had good right to do, the origination of the movement from Atlanta 
upon Savannah and thence to North Carolina. The correspondence he 
quotes seems fairly to establish the fact that Lincoln and Grant yielded a 
rather reluctant consent to this plan of campaign at the outset, and would 
have preferred to transport his forces by sea from Savannah to the James 
River rather than have him complete the march of which the very central 
idea was that it should interrupt the Confederate system of railway com- 
munications beyond the possibility of repair. 

When, however, the General touches upon relations more purely per- 
sonal, he too often forgets the rule that the facts should be stronger than 
the epithets applied to them. Even in a posthumous memoir it should not 
he permitted to attribute bad character to others, or to belittle them, without 
giving sufficient evidence. Again, there are personal quarrels and even 
personal wrongs which the successful man can afford to forget, and which 
We have already referred to some in- 
stances of the former class of mistakes on the part of the author. In the 
latter will be put by nearly everybody his treatment of his final quarrei with 
Stanton and Ilalleck. Stanton, though an ardent patriot, was imperious 
and often wrong-headed in his judgment of the conduct and character of 


it is not generous te perpetuate. 


others. In the midst of the panic created by the assassination of Lincoln, 
his excited imagination saw wide-reaching schemes for turning victory into 
defeat by murder and treachery. Sherman’s convention with Johnston 
seemed to him an unpardonable leniency towards the rebels against whom 
his heart was then hot, and he struck at it with all his force and by every 
means. Not tobe with him in every radical purpose of reconstruetion which 
That he was unrea- 


sonable, that he was wrong in taking the public at once into the controversy, 


he had was to Le against him, and he acted accordingly. 


that he treated Sherman badly in assuming that he was not to be trusted in 
continued command of the army, is all very true. But as Sherman has the 
right to a friendly interpretation of his conduct in view of what we now 
know of the simplicity and straightforwardness of his character and. the 
steadiness of his loyalty to the Government, so Stanton has a right to our 
remembrance of the wild excitement at Washington, when neither the 
theatre nor the bed-chamber was safe from the aSsassin, and when most men 
felt that the country’s crisis was so supreme that neither friendship nor ties of 
blood should be considered if they seemed to conflict with the swiftest action 
in whatever was necessary to secure the result that threatened to slip from 
our very grasp. It is right that Sherman should give every fact, and tell us 
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fully his motives and his feelings at the time, but it is to be wished that he | 


could have brought himself years ago to calm the vehemence of his anger, 
and, unless there were better evidence of unworthy motives in Stanton than 
any that has been produced, to admit that he meant well for the country, 
however harsh was his action toward the General himself. 

The offence Halleck committed was in adopting the theory of the 
Secretary of War, that a different course from Sherman’s was necessary, 
and that as the latter could hardly be expected to act vigorously on a poiicy 
opposed to hisown, he must be practically though not formally relieved of 
his command. He was mistaken, for Sherman would have attacked John- 
ston, if ordered to do so, just as vigorously as if it were hisown suggestion. 
But it was not strange that this should have been viewed differently at 


Washington, nor that, in the intensity with which all leading men were | 


aiming at decisive results, they should have forgotten even a proper regard 
for persons. We cannot see in either of these incidents the occasion for an 
implacable feud. 


iis careful explanation of the way in which he came to be charged with | 


insanity during his early command in Kentucky is doubly amusing, 
chiefly so in showing how such arrows have continued to *‘ stick in the side,” 
and what pains the General now takes to remove what he thinks a stain left 


upon him, but which everybody else laughs at. For war uses, the people 
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When failure in military duty is given as a reason for removing an officer 
from his command, the presumptions are very strong that it was demanded 
by the cireumstances, and the puvrpose of a military memoir might not be 
fully accomplished if mistakes or bad conduct were not held up for blame, 
even when our sympathies would make us prefer leaving such old sores un- 
covered, But there are a few cases in which no blame is attributed, where 
nevertheless the mention is not complimentary. For instance, in giving 
his reasons for not assigning either Logan or Blair to the-command of the 
Army of the Tennessee after McPherson’s death, the General does not say 
On the contrary, 
the implication is a strong one that as division and corps commanders they 
had done their duty well. The reason actually assigned is curious. It is 
given in these words: ‘*I regarded both Generals Logan and Blair as 
‘volunteers’ that looked to personal fame and glory as auxiliary and 
secondary to their political ambition, and not as professional soldiers.” 
As the General has taken pains to say, in his concluding chapter, that at 
the close of the war ‘‘some of our best corps and division generals, as well 
as staff-officers, were from civil life,” it is clear that this should be regarded 
as one of those instances in which the wrong reason is given for a right 
action. It is every way unfortunate in expression, not merely in the use of 
the term ‘‘volunteers,” but in the apparently implied assertion that the 
volunteers were actuated by ‘political ambition” and the regulars by 
‘**personal fame and glory.” No man would sooner than Sherman claim 
for our officers and soldiers of all classes the merit of fighting for the noble 
cause of the Union from purest devotion to the country. The mere poli- 
tician on the one hand, and the mere soldier of fortune on the other, would 
be despised by him as by us; and it is unfortunate that careless writing 
should have given so strange a shape to his statement, and one so tempting 
to severe criticism. 

The publication of the book in the author's lifetime will at least have 
this advantage : that it gives opportunity for revision and correction. His 
testimony as to what passed under his own eye, and to so great an extent 
under his own orders, is too important an element in the history of the 
time to be allowed to remain in an imperfect shape, and we do not doubt he 
will prune it of blemishes and add to the fulness and accuracy of its state- 
ments of fact before he will be content to leave it for posterity. It deals 
less with comprehensive views of the ‘‘ grand strategy ” of the war than we 
wish it did ; but this is, in part at least, due to its form as a book of per- 
sonal recollections. 


that either had been lacking in courage or in capacity. 


LADY DUFF GORDON’S LETTERS.* 

ADY DUFF GORDON’S letters may certainly rank among the most 

delightful in our language. They deserve to become classical. This 
was apparent when the first series was published, a few years since, and we 
may say it with equal emphasis on closing the present volume. The letters 
here contained were written during the last four years of the author’s life, 
beginning on Christmas day 1865, and ending in the summer of 1869, 
She died at Cairo, in July of thislatter year. She had spent seven years upon 
the Nile, and had become familiar with the river, the localities, and the 
people in a way that few travellers had ever done. Why and how this was 
her letters from Egypt abundantly show. They are introduced, heve, by a 
short Memoir, written, with charming simplicity and in the best taste, by 
her daughter, and they are followed by a collection of letters written from 
the Cape of Good Hope during the winter of 1862-68. She had gone off 
alone to this distant region on the same sad errand which subsequently led 
her to Egypt—with the view of benefiting health. Her last years were spent 
in a struggle with consumption, which brought her life to a premature close. 
These letters from the Cape are also extremely entertaining, and if they are 
less so than those written in Egypt, it is the fault of the subject and 
not of the writer ; for they show the same acute observation, the same 
strong intelligence, the same genial, sympathetic turn of mind, the same 
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| wit and fancy, and, above all, the same happy, easy, natural vividness of 


soon learned to wish for madness with his kind of method in it, as Lincoln | 


jocosely wished more of his officers drank another general’s whisky. The 
picture of Cameron surrounded by newspaper reporters, whom he retained 
as confidential friends in a council of war with a department commander, 
is well drawn, and hits off the political manners of the time in a way they 
deserve. 

In the judgment Sherman passes upon his subordinates, it would be rash 
to question his justice, though it would seem that the victims of his censure 
are chosen somewhat at random, as are also the subjects of his praise. 


| 
| 


style. Like all the best writing of this kind, Lady Duff Gordon’s letters 
are interesting not only for what they tell us of her subjects, but for what 
they tell us of herself. She was not only a ‘‘ superior” woman in the usual 
sense of the word, but a thoroughly charming one : we read between the 
lines, and feel flattered by the sense of intimacy which we gather there. 
She was the product, evidently, of fine influences implanted in a grateful 
soil. She was born and brought up in a circle in which the intellectual 
tone, the standard of culture, was very high, and she strikes us as a woman 
of a great natural wit which had been quickened by every social advantage. 
She was evidently extremely clever ; her mind moved lightly and easily 


es Letters from Egypt, ete. By Lady Duff Gordon.’ London and New York : 
Macmillan & Co. 1879. 
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through a liberal range of interests, and left an impression wherever it | 


rested. If we were to attempt to describe her in a single word, we would 
say, we think, that she was remarkably infelligent. She understood easily. 
She has in perfection what the best minds of women have as their strong 
point—she is singularly appreciative. She divines, she sympathizes, she 
enters into things at short notice. She has an abundant, spontaneous 


1 
} 


humor, and though she writes gracefully, as a gentlewoman should, she has 


a kind of frankness and robustness and breadth of utterance which indieate | 


the distinctively British temperament. Add to this that Lady Duff Gordon 
had a style which was almost a matter of genius—so colloquial is it, so 
natural, so perfectly that of homeward-bound letters, and yet so available 
for every purpose, so vivid, so correct, so apt at imagery, without visible 
effort. Add also to this, further, that she lived for years an idle, contem- 
plative invalid in the midst of the most picturesque scenery, people, and 
manners in the world, and you have enumerated the various reasons why 
her letters should be delightful. 


‘«* A, seems to doubt whether he will come,” she says in one of her letters, 
*‘and to fear that M. will be bored. Was I different to other children and 
young people, or has the race changed ? When I was of M.’s age I should 
have thought any one mad who talked of a Nile voyage as possibly a bore, 
and would have embarked in a washing-tub if any would have offered to 
take me, and that with rapture. All romance and all curiosity, too, seems 
dead and gone. Even old and sick, and not very happily placed, I still 
cannot understand the idea of not being amused and interested. If M. 
wishes to see the Nile,” she adds (M. was her young son), ‘‘let him come, 
because it is worth seeing ; but if he is only to be sent because of me, let it 
alone. I know I am oppressive company now, and am apt, like Mr. Wood- 
house in ‘Emma,’ tosay: ‘ Let us all have some gruel.’” Lady Duff Gordon 
herself never ceased, to the last, to be amused and interested. Ler life in 
Egypt was an exile (she spent her summers—the torrid African summer— 
as well as her winters there), and, so far as her own family and friends were 
concerned, a solitude. At the last she was without even a European female 
servant; she had domesticated herself thoroughly with her beloved Egyptians, 
and she led her invalid life with such help as they afforded, in spite of the 
fact that the present daughters of the Pharaohs know neither how to 
wash, to sew, nor to cook, She loved the Egyptians because, evidently, she 
had endeared herself to them. If she was an exile from home, she had 
at least made herself a regular ‘social position ” in Egypt. 
hizh one, too. Her headquarters were for the most part at Thebes, but she 
was known and admired all the way up and down the river, and 
by the poor people in especial was regarded as a heaven-appointed 
Lady Bountiful—a sort of glorified missionary. As to missions in general 
she had, we believe, her own views ; but she performed a constant work of 
charity and civilization. The people came to her for everything, especially 
for medicine, and she rendered them every service, from curing their 
colies to healing their conjugal broils. But with the great people as well 
she was on the best terms: the pashas and sheikhs seem to have greatly 
valued her influence and to have taken extreme satisfaction in her conver- 
sation. ‘There is something extremely striking in the idea of this lonely 
English lady, struggling with a mortal disease, secluded, inactive, and ap- 
parently without exceptional means of munificence, making herself a sen- 
sible influence in this heavily-burdened Ezypt by the aid simply of her tact, 
her generosity of feeling, and her mother-wit. It wes the feeling that she 
was being of use and playing a part which helped her to become so attach- 
ed to the land and its people, in spite of much that, at best, was dreary in 
her position. In the autumn of 1868 she attempted a journey into Syria, 
but wrote on her return that it almost cost her her life. 
absolute poison to consumptive people... .. . At Beyrout the Sisters of 
Charity wouldn’t nurse a Protestant nor the Prussians a non-Lutheran ; 

at Omar and little Blackie nursed me better than Furoveans ever ce 
1 cid not like the few Syrians I saw at all.” Omar was Lady Daff Gordon's 
dragoman, the hero of this pretty anecdote : 


It was a very 


‘‘The climate is 


“Tam more and more of 
Omar’s opinion, who said with a pleased sigh, as we sat on the deck of the 
Urania, under some lonely palm-trees in the bright moonlight, moored far 
from all human dwellings : ‘ How sweet are the quiet places of the world !°” 


Lady Duff Gordon writes almost exclusively about Egypt and the people 
and things that surround her. Ler allusions to what is going on in 
Europe are rare and brief ; we do not know whether s! 


he made no others, 
or whether such passages have been omitted. She expatiates on the smal 
details of her daily life, 


happiest vividness), and 


ntrodueces all her acquaintanees (always with the 


li 
keeps giving news of her 
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pensioners, and visitors. 
in spite of its length, a passage about one of her friends, 


It is an excellent 
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specimen of her style, and an example of what we mean by her being natur- 
ally an admirable writer : 


**T have been much amused, lately, by a new acquaintance who, 
in romances of the last century, would be ealled an * Arabian Sage.’ 
Sheykh Abdurrachman lives in a village half a day's journey off, and 
came over to visit me and to doctor me according to the science of Galen 
and Avicenna. Fancy a tall, thin, graceful man, with a gray beard and 
liquid eyes, absorbed in studies of the obsolete kind, a doctor of theology, 
law, medicine, and astronomy. We spent ten days in arguing and ques- 
tioning ; I consented to swallow a potion or two, which he made up befere 
me, of very innocent materials, My friend is neither a quack nor supersti 
tious, and two hundred years ago would have been a better physician 
most in Europe. Indeed, I would rather swallow his physic now than that 
of manyan M.D. I found him, like all the learned theologians | have 
known, extremely liberal and tolerant. You can conceive nothing more in- 
teresting and curious than the conversation of a man learned and intelli- 
gent, and utterly ignorant of all modern Western science. If I was pleased 
with him, he was enchanted with me, and swore by God that Iwasa Mufti 
indeed, and that a man could nowhere spend time so delightfully es 
in conversation with me. He said he had been acquainted with 
two or three Englishmen who had pleased him much, but that if 
all Englishwomen were like ine, the power must necessarily be in our 
hands, for that my ‘akl’ (brain, intellect) was far sbove that of the men 
he had known. He objected to my medicine, that it seemed to consist in 
palliatives, which he rather scorned, and aimed always at a radical cure. | 
told him that if he had studied anatomy he would know that radical cures 
were difficult of performance, and he ended by lamenting his ignorance of 
English or some European language, and that he had not learned cur 
‘Ilm’ (seience) also. Then we plunged into sympathies, mystic numbers, 
and the occult virtues of stones, ete., and I swallowed my mixture (consisting 
of liquorice, cummin, and soda) just as the sun entered a particular house, 
and the moon was in some favorable aspect. He praised to me his friend, a 
learned Jew of Cairo. I could have fancied myself listening to Abu Suly- 
man of Cordova, in the days when we were barbarians, and the Arabs were 
the learned race. There is something very winning in the gentle, dignitied 
manners of all the men of learning I have seen here, and their homely 
dress and habits make it still more striking. I longed to photograph my 
Sheykh as he sat in my divan pulling MSS. out of his bosom, to read me the 
words of ‘El Hakeem Lokman,’ or to overwhelm me with the authority ef 
some physician whose very name L,had never heard.” 





than 


That is an attractive figure delightfully sketched, and it is one of many 
pictures, all freely and happily touched. 
English, Germans, Malays, and blackamoors who constituted society on the 
southernmost tip of Africa, Lady Duff Gordon found subjects of a very much 
less delicate picturesqueness ; 


In the singular medley of Duteh, 


but her letters from Capetown and from th 
Dutch settlements of the inland country, where she visited, are 
curious and entertaining. 
writes charmingly. ‘* Next day we got light wind S.W. (which ought to be 
S.E. trades), and the weather has been, beyond all description, lovely ever 
Cool, but soft, sunny, and bright. in short, perfect ; 


extremely 
Even during the long, squalid voyage out, she 


since. only the sky’ is 


so pale. Last night the sunset was a vision of loveliness, a sort of Pompa- 
dour paradise ; 
wore a rose-colored veil of bright pink cleud, all so light, so airy, so 
brilliant, and so fleeting that it was a kind of intoxication. It is far less 
grand than northern color, but so lovely, so shiny.” We said that thes 
When a book really deserves this fate, 


the sky seemed full of rose-crowned amorin#, and the moon 


letters deserve to become classical. 
it generally achieves it, and toward it criticism must allow this volume to 
make its way in its own fashion. 
talking too largely, that Lady Duff Gordon’s letters will become classical to 


But one may at least say, without fear of 
the point of being re-read, after a due interval, by any one who has read 
them once. 


LIFE OF THE EARL OF MINTO.* 


| ORD MINTO held high offices, and his keen sagacity and rare disinter 
4 


edness won the confidence of associates more cele! 


ta 
rated than himself, 
He nevertheless failed to take rank in the first line of statesmen. His me- 
‘we, therefore, owe their historical importance mainly to the light which 
they throw on the character of his friends, and by far their most interesting 


feature is the picture which they present of Burke, as seen by a friend and 


- ~ 


disciple, whose calm good sense prevented him from overlooking the de- 
fects of his teacher. In estimating the value of Sir Gilbert Elliot’s letters, 
it should be noted that he belonged to that section of the Whigs which sym- 
pathized with every phase of Burke's opinions. He opposed the American 
war: he lost his seat on the defeat of the coalition ; he joined in the prosc- 
eution of Hastings; he s ithe hopes excited by the prospect of a Tee 

SeENCY 5 and when the violence of the revolution divided the Whigs he fi 


ie 
i 


iowed the guidance of Burke end Portland. He was further united to 
Burke as much by intimate friendship as by political sympathy. In what- 


* ‘ Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Flict, Fir 
Edi'ed by bis grea‘'-niece, the Coun ess 
R. Worthington &to 


Ferl cf Minto, from 1751-1568, 
of d.in 0.’ nd¢cn: i ongmans; New York: 
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hero, there is no danger of an underestimate of that 
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ever Elliot savs of h 


hero’s merits, and the coolness of Elliot’s judgment is a guarantee against 


from the bias of affection. 


1 wien 


errors arisin From his letters it is possible to 


see the impressios Burke, by his actual life and acts, made on his 
associates 

To appreciate what this impression really was is a great step towards 
understanding Burke’s character and towards the solution of the enigma 
of Burke’s career. 
made him the prophet, never enabled him to become the statesman, of his 
In the case of Burke, as in that of every other man of pre- 


Hlow did it happen that his virtues and genius, which 


generation ? 
eminent genius, there will be found to be a very close connection between 
the strong and the weak side of his nature. Elliot’s letters bring into clear 
relief the fact which readers of Burke’s works forget, that the writer’s influ- 
ence was due even more to moral than to intellectual greatness. ‘‘ How 
high,” writes Elliot, ‘does this [7.e., the fact that Pitt had deserted Hast- 
a few who have discerned between his single 
Ile was called mad and worse 


ings] set Burke and 
right and the popular and universal wrong. 
by many perfectly well-meaning men on this very subject, and he has now 
dragged his own party, the King. the Ministry, the Parliament, and all the resi 
of the world, by the mere force of truth and by his single vigor, into this meas- 
ure.” This capacity for catching the moral aspect of great questions, and for 
forcing it on the minds of others, was, even more than Burke’s eloquence, the 
source of his influence. When he opposed the American war, or when he de- 
nounced the oppressions of Hastings, or inveighed against the Revolution, 
his “single right ” Few will now 
assert that in all these instances Burke was entirely in the right, but no one 
can deny that he seized hold of moral aspects in each question which escaped 
his contemporaries, and ‘* dragged” the world by his vigor into his measures 


was opposed to prevailing opinion. 


and poliey. 

The vividness, both of imagination and feeling, which lay at the basis 
of Burke's influence was also the cause of that strong personal attachment 
which gained for him in return the affection in addition to the admiration 
of his friends. The age was, it is true, rhetorical, and permitted the full 
expression of sentiment, but, after all allowance is made for this, the 
vehemence of Burke's affections is very remarkable. Rockingham had been 
a kind and just patron, but his follower felt his death with the keenness 
with which few men feel the loss even of their intimate friends. ‘‘ Burke,” 
says Elliot, *‘is overcome by the loss of his friend, and in a day or two will, 
I hope, be able to ery and relieve himself.” The same ardor of friend- 
ship which appears in this passionate grief over Rockingham’s death 
is constantly visible in Burke’s intense admiration for the real or supposed 
talents, and equally intense desire for the sympathy, of his associates. Elliot 
was a man of far more than average ability, but Burke's obviously sincere 
admiration magnified his talent into genius. ‘* You are too tall,” Burke 
writes to his friend, ** for the second rank ; you must not be in it.” ‘Sir 
Gilbert Elliot,” he writes on another occasion, ‘‘is not found in the com- 
mon shop of the diplomatic exchange,” and he uses language of nearly 
equal eulogy with regard to ** Elliot of Wells,” a gentleman of no marked 
character and no special ability. The language of Burke’s letters is calm 
when compared with the fervor in which he would speak of his friends» 
talents to their very face. Sir Gilbert made a speech of some merit, in 
which he pronounced a eulogy on Burke. The following passage from 
a letter to Lady Ejliot describes Burke’s feelings and behavior : 


‘** Burke is quite out of himself on the subject, and I am quite convinced 
that nobody on earth except yourself can feel as he does about it. His 
expressions . . . are extravagant, and [ will not repeat them. ‘The 
most beautiful thing that ever was heard, divine beyond human sweetness,’ 
and such like. . . I went home with him afterwards to dinner, and 
he could not at ail contain himself. He was darting every now and then 
across the room to embrace me. At dinner, without any provocation, he 
had his hand every now and then across the dishes to take my hand.” 

On another occasion, conversation turned in Elliot’s presence on the 
power of speaking without interruption for hours. It happened that Elliot 
had on two or three oceasions delivered speeches of three or four hours’ 
length. ‘* This.” he writes, ‘‘ was expatiated on by Burke till I literally 
begged for mercy, and I was really distressed, whatever you may think of 
it.” The extravagant eulogy was the more absurd, as the occasion for it 
It is in fact in perus- 
of Burke’s exaggerated and often tactless praise of his 
reader of Elliot’s correspondence first catches a glimpse of 


was one of Sheridan’s greatest oratorical triumphs. 
ing the account 
friends that the 
the defect which, more than any other intellectual or moral failing, de- 
prived Burke of the weight naturally due to his virtues and capacity. This 

Was a murvellous end of insight into character. 


defe t 
Students who are impressed by Burke’s prophetic foresight and charmed by 


want of tact 


| 


Nation. 
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his wonderful deseriptions and analysis of character, find it hard to believe 
that the man who was so far-sighted was not equally clear-sighted, and 
that the writer whose immortal rhetoric has handed down to us the most 
brilliant pictures of his contemporaries, failed to see far into their character. 
Yet Elliot’s letters alone would be sufficient to prove that Burke’s want of 
tact in minor matters was simply one example of that singular lack of sound 
judgment which made his advice often more dangerous to his friends than 
to his enemies. 

Two instances in which the good sens2 of his associates averted deplor- 
able errors are worth special notice. When, in 1789, the King recovered 
from ‘his illness, the Prince stood in a position which required from him 
and his partisans a display of the most delicate good feeling and stern self- 
The least want of respect towards his father was certain to ruin 
He and his brother received, 
Burke was 


’ 


control. 
him and his friends in the eyes of the natien. 
it must be admitted, the gravest provocation from the Queen. 
consulted, and ‘** was very much of the Prince’s mind for strong measures’ 
The Duke of Portland and Elliot opposed and prevented a course of action 
the folly of which was at once apparent not only to Elliot but to his wife. 
“It is lucky,” she writes, ‘‘that there was a cool head in the party like 
the Duke of Portland’s ; for, if I may venture to say it, Mr. Burke’s advice 
was the worst possible. It is certainly material for the Princes to keep up 
an intercourse with the King, and the only means by which they will ever 
be able to justify their conduct during his illness.” In 1791-the ‘‘ Old 
Whigs” were compelled to decide what should be their attitude towards 
Fox. Burke prepared a memorandum to guide the Duke of Portland in 
an interview with the great Whig statesman, of whom Burke had till a year 
or two before been the ardent friend and admirer. The noticeable point is 
that the memorandum goes on the supposition that Fox was a liar. The 
absurd injustice of this supposition is apparent, but, even were it true, it 
would be fatal to Burke’s insight, for his view of Fox’s character in 1791 
would, if well founded, show that he had for years revered as a patriot a 
man who wanted even the honorable feelings of a gentleman, Elliot re- 
fused to deliver the memorandum, which could oniy have turned a mis- 
understanding into an envenomed quarrel. 
Burke’s anti-Revolutionary policy more than enough has been said and 
written, but it is startling to find him disgusting even the partisanship of 
Lady Malmesbury by the proposal to retaliate on prisoners of war for the 
execution of ¢migrés bearing arms against their country. These traits 
explain in part why the Whigs preferred in a leader the good sense and 
feebleness of Portland to the genius and passion of Burke, and make at 
least intelligible the dictum of Thurlow, that Burke ‘‘ was a man of genius 
without wisdom.” 

A deficiency in judgment would not have debarred Burke from the 
highest posts had the consequences of this defect not been aggravated by a 
peculiarity in his external circumstances. To call him an adventurer in the 
ordinary sense of the word is the grossest injustice, since no man ever made 
greater sacrifices of interest to principle. It is nevertheless true that he 
pursued politics as a profession, and could not be indjfferent to legitimate 
professional gains. Ilence, even his friends considered that his services 
might be rewarded by pecuniary remuneration. In 1789, the Whigs ex- 
pected to come into power, and Portland and Elliot considered ‘ how to 
arrange Burke and his family in a manner equal to Burke’s merits.” The 
following was the arrangement contemplated : Richard, his brother, was to 
be Secretary to the Treasury, with a salary of £3,000 a year, and it was the 
intention of the Duke to give him on the resignation of the Secretaryship an 
office in the customs of a £1,000 a year for life. The arrangement as to 
Burke himself is thus described by Elliot : 


‘* Edmund Burke is to have the Pay Office, £4,000 a year ; but as that is 
_—— and he can leave no provision for his son, it would be doing 
ittle or nothing of any real or substantial value unless some permanent 
provision is added toit. In this view, the Duke is to grant him a pension 
on the Irish Establishment of £2,000 a year clear for his own life, with the 
reversion of half of it to his son for life, and the other half to Mrs. Burke 
for her life.” 

No one will maintain that these or far greater rewards were adequate 
payment for the dedication of Burke’s talents and industry to the public 
Looked at as professional pay, the pay is small, but 
the need for this payment not only tempted his friends to 
repay Burke in money rather than by high office, but also pro- 
duced the more serious effect of making him appear to the public not 
a statesman of the rank of Chatham, North, or Fox, but a profes 
sional politician, who, if he did a good day’s work, looked for fair wages 
Nothing but the most scrupulous tact and the exercise of the soun lest 
judgment could have saved Burke from the discredit attaching, in his czs> 


service. 


Of the intemperance of’ 
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most unfairly, an adventurer ; and tact and judgment 
were exactly the qualities in which he was wanting. 


to the character of 

He surrounded him- 

self with a body of relations and dependents who might have discredited a 

statesman of assured position, On this point an extract from a letter of 

Elliot’s is conclusive : 

sink anybody but 
his brother, who 


‘Burke has now got such a train after him as would 
himself : his son, who is quite nause ited by all mankind ; 
is liked better than his son, but is rather oppressive with animal spirits and | 
brogue ; and his cousin, Will Burke, who is just returned unexpectedly from | 
India, as much ruined as when he went many years ago, and who is a fresh ; 


charge on any prospects of power Burke may ever have. Mrs. Burke has in 
her train Miss French, the most perfect she-Puddy ever caught. Notwith- 


standing these disadvantages, Burke is in himself a sort of power in the 
state. It is not too much to say that he is a sort of power in Europe, 
though totally without any of those means, or the smallest share in them, 
which give or maintain power in other men. Mirabeau said, like a true 
Frenchman, but with some truth, at one time, ‘ Ma téte aussi est une Puis- 
sance.” The same thing is almost true with regard to Burke, who does not, 
however, say it of himself.” 

both of and of his 


In these sentences lies the secret Burke’s failures 


power. 

Abraham Lincoln : sa Jeunesse et sa Vie politique. Par Alphonse Jou- 
ault. (Paris: Hachetie ; New York : I. W. Christern.)—If this little book 
is the work of a Frenchman who has only visile.! this country, as 1ts open- 
ing paragraphs indicate, it is creditable to the author 
that Frenchmen know liti 
limits of 
so full of accurate knowledge and cordial appreciation of a man who, great 
American, The first part of 
, the second of his political career up 


It is commonly said 


leand care little about men and things beyond the 


e 


France, and it is gratifying to find a l’rench press issuing a book 


as he was, was distinctively and exclusively 
the book treats of the youth of Lincoln 
to the time when he became President, aa the third of his life at Washing- 
ton, from his arrival there till his death. The first part contains a fuller 
account of Lincoln’s early life than we recollect to have met with elsewhere : 
The matter of the rest of the 
it is well selected, well arranged, and clearly pre- 
The author knows our great President well, and admires him cor- 


it is interesting, and appears to be authentic. 


book is more nailer: 
sented. 
dially. 


** principal dessein est surtout de montrer lhonnéte 


The following sentences show the spirit of his work. He says that 


his homme dans le 


grand citoyen.” Again: ‘*a le voir, vous n’auriez pas reconnu de suite ce 
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No. 2. The Prisoner of c hillon (Byron), Latest Verses (By- 
ron). 

No. 3. The High-Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire (Jean 
Ing :low), Bernardo del Carpio (Mrs. Hemans). 

No. 4. The Bridge of Sighs (T. Hood), Lines to my Mother’s 
Picture (W. Cowper), The Three Fishers (C. Kings- 
ey). 

No. 5. Tam O'Shanter (R. Burns), To the Unco Guid (R. 
Burns). 

No. 6. Death of Arthur (A. Tennyson). 

No. 7. The Raven (E. A. Poe), Lucy Gray (W. Wordsworth). 

No. 8. The Yarn of the Nancy Bell (W. S. Gilbert), The 
Lost Heir (T. Hood), John Anderson my Jo (R. 
Burns), Faithless Sally Brown (T. Hood). 

No. 9. Make Way for Liberty (J. Montgomery), The Charge 
of the Light Brigade (A. Tennyson), On the Loss of 
the Roy: al George (W. Cowper), The American Flag 
(Jose ph. Rodman Drake). 

No. 10. Songs of Seven (Tean Ingelow). 

No, 11. The Brook (A. Tennyson), Our Dead (Miss A, A. 
Procter). 

No. r2. Mother and Poet (Mrs. E. Browning), The Horn of 
Egremont Castle (W. Wordsworth), Mary Morrison 
R. Burns). 

No. 13. The Diver (Schiller), ‘‘ Break, Break, Break”’ 
Tennyson), Illusion (Miss Procter), Death’s Final 
Conquest (J. Shirley). 

No. 14. To the Skylark (P. B. Shelley), The Cloud (P. B. 
Shelley), Ode on a Grecian Urn (John Keats). 

No. 15. The Death of the Old Year (A. Tennyson), The Old 
Year (Francis Turner Palgrave), Dirge for the Year 
(P. B. Shelley), New Year’s Eve (A. Tennyson), 
Sonnet from the Portuguese (Mrs. Browning), Mid- 
night Mass for the Dying Year (H. W Longfellow), 
Song of the Silent Land (H. W. Longfellow). 

No. 16. The Power of Poetry (Matthew Arnold), The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Nicht (R. Burns), The Banks o’ Doon 
(R. Burns), Bonnie Lesley (R. Burns). 

No. 17. Elegy Written ina Country Churchyard (T. Gray), 
Hallowed Ground (‘T. Campbell), Is there, for Hon- 
est Poverty (R. Burns). 

No. 18. The Red Fisherman (W. M. Praed), Ode ona Fa- 
vorite Cat Drowned in a Tub of Gold Fishes (T. 
Gray). 

No. 19. The Miller's Daughter (A. Tennyson), To Blossoms 
(Robert Herrick’. 

No. 20. Hart-leap Well (William Wordsworth), How they 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix (Robert 
Browning), A Canadian Boat-Song (Thomas Moore). 

No. 21. A Legend of Bregenz (Adelaide Procter), The King 
of Denmark's Ride (Caroline Norton), Gentle River, 
Gentle River (Thomas Percy). 

No. 22. The May Queen (Alfred ‘Tennyson). 

No. 23. Dora (A. Tennysor), Alexander’s Feast (John 


Dryden.) ’ 
No. 24. Look at the Clock (Thomas Ingoldsby), The Friar 


of Orders Gray (Thomas Percy), A Charade— 
** Campbell "’ (W. M. Praed). 
To each purchaser of a complete set of above is given a 
copy of ‘EDWARD OSBORNE, 
EDWARD OSBORNE. 
By the author of ‘Mary Por A short story of the 
Stuart and Fliz in Times. 
TWENTY-F¥/1 CENTS. 
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[Number 520 
Sale at Richmond, 
Virginia, 


FOURTEENTH OF 


THE 


Auction 


ON THE JULY, 1875, 


| VALUABLE LIBRARY 


of the late H/on. THOS. 77. WYNNE, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Virginia Historical Society. Rich in American 
Private Prints and Local Histories, Confederate States Pub- 
| lications, etc., etc. 
| Orders filled by the Auctioneer. 
cation, 


J. THOMPSON BROWN, 


1113 Main Street. 


The Nattonal Sertes. 


This Series, numbering nearly 400 volumes, 
the most extensive, the most complete in every 


Catalogues sent on appli- 


AUCTIONEER, 





1S 


| branch of instruction, the most uniformly excel- 
lent, and the most universally popular Series of 
College Text-I 
a single publishing house. 


School and jooks ever issued by 


It includes among 
others the following : 


| Standard Books of National Serves. 


Parker & Watson’s National Readers. 
Parker & Watson’s National Spellers. 
Monteith & McNally’s Geographies. 
Davies’s Complete Mathematics. 


Clark’s English Grammars. 

Emma Willard’s Histories. 

Beers’s Round-hand Penmanship. 
Peck’s Ganot’s Philosophy. 

Jarvis’s Physiology and Laws of Health. 
Porter's Chemistries. 

Wood's Botanies. 

Cleveland’s Compendiums of Literature. 
Pujol’s French Course. 

Chapman’s American Drawing. 


Newest Books of National Series. 


Watson’s Independent Readers. 


Watson’s Independent Spellers. 

Monteith's Independent Geography. 
Peck’s Short Arithmetics. 

Clark’s Brief, and Normal Grammar. 
Barnes’s Brief History of the United States. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks’ Course in each Science. 
Wood's Botanist and Florist. 

Peabody’s Moral Philosophy. 

Worman’s French Echo. 

Worman’s German Series. 

Searing’s Virgil’s Afneid. 

Jepson’s Music Readers. 

Folsom’s Logical Bock-keeping. 
| 

} 

} 





The whole crowned by the unique collection 
of professional manuals known as 


| THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LI- 

| BRARY. 
In 30 volumes, headed by Page’s 
Practice of Teaching.’ 


‘Theory and 


| A Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of ail 
A. S. Barnes & Co.’s Publications will be sent 
Teacher or School 


free to the address of any 
Officer applying for it. 

The “ National Teachers’ Monthly’ 
in its editor and contributors the best profes- 
Subscription, 


* commands 


sional talent the country affords. 


bad | per annum. 
| 
| i ire ‘ ae 
| A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
| EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
111 and 113 William Street, 113 and rrg State Street, 
New York. Chicago. 

112 Camp Street, New O:leans. 
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